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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


NEW TOWNS AND NOVELTY 


E HOPE THE NEw Towns and 
\\/ their citizens will not be 

pounced upon by theorists, or by 
politicians wishing to placate theorists, 
as frogs for daring and doubtful ex- 
periments. That would endanger the 
future of land-use planning. Primarily 
the New Towns are an application of 
tested methods of arranging a town, 
of limiting its extent and density, and 
of caring for its amenities, so that 
certain desired advantages of town 
and country living can be combined, 
people’s normal social wants satisfied, 
and waste of travel-time minimised. 


Dr. Norman Macfadyen’s article re- 
minds us that the first leaders, of the 
Garden City movement were under 
constant pressure to try out new 
heavens and new earths. A young 
movement with an idea then seeming 
revolutionary inevitably attracted in- 
novators in every field of life. For a 
time Letchworth was a butt of the 
Press as a City of Cranks. The 
foundation for this was slender; in 
those days even a man who did not 
wear a bowler hat was a “crank.” 
Actually those in charge of.the build- 
ing of the town were resolute in 
avoiding eccentricities. The town was 


to demonstrate in a wider com- 
bination known good standards of 
arrangement and amenity. They did 
not want it to be peculiar, or to be 
suited only to minorities, however 
advanced or intelligent. 


Both Letchworth and Welwyn ex- 
perimented freely, on a local scale, in 
housing types and layout. Innumer- 
able varieties were tried. Advances 
made were consolidated; inacceptable 
forms were discarded. There is no 
one form that suits everybody. Nor 
are the resources of invention ex- 
hausted. Further advances can be 
made, especially if the standard of 
real income rises. But it is folly for 
later New Towns, in the search for 
novelty, to make the same mistakés 
again, as well as the new ones they 
must inevitably make. 

Outside the sphere of physical 
planning there can be, and should be, 
a moderate amount of experimenta- 
tion in new ways in the New Towns. 
But not, we suggest, in so many new 
ways in any one town as to make it a 
conspicuous oddity among towns; nor 
in one standardised way in all the 
New Towns so that they differ as a 
class from other towns. 


a 








Flats for single women, Amsterdam. 





Around the Netherlands 


A PLANNING TOUR: 


T° go round a country with a select 
party having a common interest is 
the most pleasurable and illuminating 
way to see it. On the ordinary con- 
ducted tour, no doubt, you would 
“do” more of the orthodox Baedeker 
sights. And if you were an eminent 
planner, alone and palely loitering, 
fellow-experts would be glad to show 
you their works and exchange views 
with you. But they could not for one 
visitor make the extensive arrange- 
ments possible for a party. The 
twenty-six members of the Town and 
Country Planning Association who 
went to the Netherlands in September, 
1948, were given as complete a view 
of the problems and policies of the 
country as could possibly be covered 
in a fortnight, were most handsomely 
treated socially, and met a great 
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number of leading planners and others. 
Merely to list the events of the tour 
and the names of our hosts would fill 
more space than I have for this 
article. I must content myself, under 
this heading, with recording that we 
were entertained at 17 official dinners, 
luncheons and teas, besides many 
coffee and cocktail parties, two de- 
lightful barge trips through canals 
and ports, two film shows, 24 prepared 
lectures (all admirably condensed), 
and a great number of tours of cities, 
housing schemes and cultural institu- 
tions under expert guidance. 

In all respects but its basic interest 
in planning this T.C.P.A. party was as 
diverse as it could be in position, age 
and temperament; and this, disquieting 
to me at first, proved entirely advan- 
tageous. Planning technicians were a 
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minority; for the sake of the profes- 
sion at home and abroad I wish more 
of them would spare time for such 
tours. Members of planning commit- 
tees were most numerous. Building, 
surveying, medicine and auctioneering 
were represented; and there were 
several laymen, including myself. A 
third of the party were women. Ages 
ranged from 18 to 80. Attitudes to- 
wards what we saw ranged from in- 
sular scepticism to naive enthusiasm: 
the latter made me resolve to resume 
as soon as practicable tours of our 
unknown island. But the heterogeneity 
of the team added to the enjoyment, 
and elicited corresponding diversities 
in the Dutch. The proper study of 
mankind (which includes planners) is 
man—and woman. New friendships 
were made, and older ones cemented, 
within the party and without; a very 
valuable by-product of this sort of 
tour. 

Our first stay, after a pleasant cross- 
ing, was at Rotterdam, where we were 
received by the Director of the Recon- 
struction Ministry (Dr. Van der Meer) 
and entertained in the grand manner 


at the City Hall. The main task here. 


is the rebuilding of the obliterated city 
centre of 645 acres. A new street 
system is already constructed, but not 
much building, other than housing, 
has yet been possible. Mr. Van der 
Traa’s plan abandons the medieval lay- 
out, and the new city centre is 
addressed to the water-front. Of the 
25,000 dwellings destroyed, only 6,000 
are to be replaced in the replanned 
core. As an overall growth from 
600,000 in 1940 to an ultimate 645,000 
is contemplated, some extension of the 
urban area is planned. As elsewhere 
in the western provinces, compactness 
is a growing motif. The cities are 
conscious of the necessity of a limit to 
their expansion, but have not yet 
shaken off the age-old ambition for 
greaier populations. Quasi-satellites 
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and planned neighbourhoods appeal to 
planners as a means of meeting half- 
way the growing demand for inviolate 
green belts around and between towns. 
A too-high density is the obvious 
danger. 

We were there to learn, not to 
preach, but I mentally questioned the 
economy of expansion in these low- 
land cities, where building sites have 
to be reclaimed from flooded land at 
vast cost. In Rotterdam every build- 
ing must be carried on 60-foot con- 
crete piles. Roads sink two inches 
each year into the underlying marsh. 
The argument is that the unique func- 
tion of Rotterdam as the greatest port 
of Europe necessitates this larger 
population. But the authorities also 
seek the support of new industries. 
Our courtesy did not permit us to 
press controversial questions. Dutch 
courtesy, transcending ours, prevented 
our hosts from emphasizing their 
grievance against us that we are 
favouring the German ports as outlets 
for the Ruhr, which they hold is 
fundamentally uneconomic as well as 
an injury to the historic réle of Rotter- 
dam. International planning issues 
are raised here. 

Behind all planning problems in the 
Netherlands is the population prob- 
lem. The country has more people 
per square mile than we have. The 
housing shortage is about 300,000: 
40,000 more dwellings are needed 
each year, while production has not 
yet reached the increment of demand. 
Whether the growth of population will 
extend beyond the next decade or two 
no one can say. In some parts of the 
country the birth-rate is still very high. 
Migration is on balance from the 
eastern provinces towards the crowded 
lowlands. Nationally it is desired that 
this trend should be reversed. But 
guidance of the location of industry is 
as yet only in a tentative phase. A 
free and vigorous industrial enterprise 
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is vital to the Netherlands economy, 
and it resists interference. In some 
form, I believe, locational control will 
come. The Dutch are stubborn demo- 
crats: not anarchists, still less totali- 
tarians. 

We saw something of the industrial 
possibilities of the less densely popu- 
lated south-eastern provinces, where 
there are many very prosperous manu- 
facturing towns capable of expansion. 
Even in quite small villages factories 
seem to flourish, and it is already the 
policy to encourage that sort of loca- 
tion. We were able to study in detail 
the survey and planning of the pro- 
vince of Limburg, where, apart -from 
coal-mining, industry is small and 
could be increasingly located with ad- 
vantage in centres already established. 
The thought now being given by a 
well-balanced regional planning team 


The Town Hall, Hilversum. 
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in the lovely old town of Maastricht 
promises that when the tide of 
development fiows in that direction it 
will not injure but enhance the 
amenities of Limburg. 

We stayed several days in the 
Nijmegen-Arnhem district, residing in 
the delightful Berg en Dal on a 
wooded eminence overlooking the 
Waal, right against the German 
frontier. There we were on the battle- 
ground of the ill-fated Airborne 
Division. Visiting the two British 
cemeteries, we were moved, as any of 
our countrymen must be, by the loving 
care given to thousands of simple 
graves by Dutch school-children. The 
war devastation is enormous in rela- 
tion to the scale of the towns, and 
renewal will be a task for generations. 
At present, rehousing is the first build- 
ing priority. But we were immensely 
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Vreewijk Garden Suburb, Rotterdam (inter-war scheme). 


impressed by. these towns’ magnificent 
flower-planting; even late in September 
the colour effects were dazzling. Our 
town gardeners could learn from the 
Netherlands. 

In public housing and layout plan- 
ning the standards are lower than ours. 
Density is too high; floor space is 
much less than ours; kitchen and bath- 
room fittings are surprisingly meagre; 
internal planning lacks balance even 
within the cramped resources. On the 
other hand, external design is_har- 
monious and pleasantly varied. Dutch 
architects have at their disposal bricks 
and tiles in a variety of charming 
colours; and they use their materials 
skilfully. 

The clash of architectural theories 
embarrasses civic designers  every- 
where. In the Netherlands the solu- 
tions vary regionally. In the large-scale 
rebuilding of the Rotterdam centre the 
ultra-modernists are being given their 
head. The Bouwcentrum (Building 
Centre), at which we were the first 
party to be entertained, is completely 
non-traditional; a most original func- 
tional solution of the problem of a 
permanent exhibition building has 
been logically applied. But in the ex- 
tensions to old towns, and in the re- 
clamation of the completely inundated 


Wieringermeer Polder, houses and 
farms, though designed by modern- 
trained architects, are in a freshened 
version of traditional Dutch style, 
with _steep-tiled roofs, partially 
thatched for ornament. I noted also 
with admiration that Dutch architects 
can design, with complete success, ex- 
tensive districts of semi-detached 
houses; a thing we are told in Eng- 
land cannot be done, whatever func- 
tional satisfaction it may promise to 
the owner-occupier. With our higher 
space standards, the solution should 
be easier here. 

Hilversum, a middle-class dormitory 
for Amsterdam, we saw under the in- 
spiring guidance of its planning archi- 
tect, Mr. W. M. Dudok. The Town 
Hall of “ Dudok’s Town” is familiar 
from photographs. You have to visit 
the place to appreciate the consistently 
high quality of its architecture. Wel- 
wyn excepted, no town I have seen is 
pleasing and functional over so large 
an area. It should be studied by 
planners who have the delusion that 
low-density housing must be tedious. 

Amsterdam is a world-masterpiece 
in a less human mode. Those serried 
ranks of merchants’ houses along the 
canals stun the senses with their beauty. 
The repetition of the same four-storey 








Amstel-station, 


scale over square miles of modern 
flats, good as some are, oppresses the 
soul. Civic dignity can be bought at 
too high a price in family living con- 
ditions. Altogether persuasive, how- 
ever, was Mr. L. S. P. Scheffer, the 
planning chief, in telling us of the ex- 
tension plans. Given the conditions, 
who could do better than his brilliant 
team? Where every yard of land has 
to be manufactured from a sea-bed, 
high density is compelled. We can 
admire the tour de force, as we admire 
Joyce's Finnegan’s Wake, and refrain 
from imitating it. 

And without reservation we could 
applaud the creation of the Amster- 
dam Wood, a triumph of water- 
engineering and landscape gardening, 
planned by Mr. Scheffer’s assistant, 
Miss Molder. Impressive, too, was the 
rapid restoration on a new plan of the 
Schiphol Airport, completely de- 
stroyed in 1944. These brief comments 
give no idea of the wealth of pleasant 
experiences we had in Amsterdam, 
the hospitality of the authorities, and 
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Amsterdam. 


the charming people we met at the 
Koepel Club and elsewhere. 

When crossing the 60,000 acres of 
the reclaimed Wieringermeer Polder, 
we were received at Kolhorn and 
Middenmeer by the Burgomaster and 
the Steward of the Polder. Professor 
Wieger Bruin and Mr. Engineer Krijn 
lucidly explained the replanning and 
water control. We stood in awe for a 
while on the colossal Zuider Zee Dam. 
And next we encountered a regal re- 
ception at the naval base, Den Helder. 
Here, as in the other sea-coast towns, 
many buildings had been demolished 
for the Germans’ Atlantic Wall. Long- 
term replanning schemes are well ad- 
vanced. Building of houses only has 
been possible so far 

In a Jittle street of Den Helder a 
garden had been made of the site of 
bombed dwellings, with a stone cross, 
paid for by the working people of the 
street, in honour of two British airmen 
shot down in a raid. As at Arnhem, 
the youngest of our party laid flowers 
on this memorial, in the presence of 
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the Burgomaster and many residents. 
I wish I could say more about this 
and other remarkable Burgomasters 


we met. They typified what was for 
most of us an unexpected sparkle in 
the Dutch. They coupled authority 
with gaiety and spoke our language 
well and with grace. The sanie is true 
of the young civil servants detailed to 
guide us: Mr. R. Idenburg, Mr. J. 
Bommer and Mr. E. Boissevain. 
Our party’s happiness was enhanced 
by their rare blend of organising 
efficiency, informativeness and friendly 
charm. 


Moving south, we called at Ijmuiden, 
the much-bombed town at the North 
Sea entrance to the Amsterdam canal. 
Thence we had an adventurous coach 
ride along a bridle track through the 
Dunes and were enabled to under- 
stand their historic and geographical 
importance. The holiday atmosphere 
rose to its height with a delicious 
lunch at a country club in the Dunes, 
and a few hours at the seaside resort 
of Zandvoort. Here, again, we saw 
plans for reconstruction and expan- 
sion. A projected Butlin Camp, duly 
embedded in the plan, is among the 
bright hopes of Zandvoort. 

Two days at The Hague ended our 
pilgrimage. Metropolitan Amster- 
dammers look down on The Hague; 
maybe its pulse is too slow for them, 
or its scale too human. I do not enter 
this battle. Mr. Dudok’s reconstruction 
plans, displayed by him with the aid 
of superb models, are not lacking in 
modernist sophistication. Nor will they 
dehumanise The Hague, for they in- 
clude such beautiful landscape plant- 
ing; and besides, Mr. Dudok, though 
other Dutchmen argue about his town 
planning, is unanswerably an archi- 
tectural genius. Berlage’s Museum 


building was an appropriate setting for 
these plans and the city’s excellent ex- 
hibition of the evolution of housing 
types. 
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At the offices of the National Plan- 
ning Bureau we were given, by Mr. 
Van Gorcum and his colleagues, a 
clear picture of the Netherlands’ plan- 
ning problems and policy. Essentially, 
their problems are ours, intensified in 
the crowded west, and complicated by 
the extent of land under sea-level. 
Their war devastation is relatively 
greater than ours. Already their most 
urgent task, the rebuilding of bridges, 
is nearly completed. Next in urgency 
comes rehousing, the pressure for 
which, as with us, tends to conflict 
with the aims of long-term planning. 

Two legal systems of planning co- 
exist. War-damage _ reconstruction 
comes under a Royal Decree of 1945. 
A Board of Reconstruction can 
appoint planners and make schemes 
for devastated cities; there is power to 
acquire and re-allot land; compensa- 
tion is at 1940 values and must be 
spent on rebuilding where the plan 
directs. These central powers are used 
in consultation with local authorities. 

New developments are locally con- 
trolled under a general law of 1931, 
subject to provincial approval and cer- 
tain appeals to the Ministry. There is 
a Basic Plan, rather like our new 
Development Plans, within which 
Detailed Schemes for a few years 
development are prepared. But, as I 
have said earlier, cities still determine 
their own quantitative future. Their 
ambitions or complacencies are not 
yet regulated by a national policy. 
The idea of city-limitation (in Mr. 
Dudok’s words, “town completion ™) 
has come over the horizon. Most 
cities, however, want a few more years 
of high living (and high building) 
before applying for a saint’s halo. It 
seems that it is from the desire to pre- 
serve green belts, agricultural areas 
and beauty spots that increased 
national planning powers will derive. 
Neither in Holland nor in England is 
the supreme interest of the masses in 








a stronger density-control politically 
effective. This, I think, is a danger to 
the continued popularity of planning 
in both countries. When private land 
exploiters did most of the develop- 
ment, governments were fiercely reso- 
lute about standards. They still have 
to learn to be resolute about public 
development, where the financial in- 
centives to over-exploitation continue 
to operate. 

To a visitor, however, the miracle 
of the Netherlands is the great beauty 
and variety achieved by good archi- 
tecture and planting in a flat land- 
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scape. Under this one discovers the 
intense individual and group energy of 
the Dutch people. Will their coming 
new planning law do what is plainly 
necessary in imposing an overall con- 
trol without thwarting enterprise? 
Does ours? We shall watch each other 
with close attention. 


The Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation are hoping to arrange a similar 
tour in Italy during autumn, 1949. The 
arrangements are at present in the pre- 
liminary stage, but those who wish to 
provisionally reserve places should write 
to the Planning Centre without delay. 


PUTTING THE CLOCK BACK 


Mr. C. -Clutton, F.R.L.C.S., A.M.T.P.L, 
writes : — 


May I claim your space to disagree 
cordially with Mr. Frank Layfield’s 
article in your Autumn issue, “Putting 
the Clock Back,” which concerns the 
rebuilding of bomb-damaged houses 
where the War Damage Commission 
has awarded a cost of works payment. 


Mr. Layfield blames architects for 
replacing Victorian anachronisms in 





INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Town and Country Planning 
Association 


A WEEKLY INFORMATION 
BULLETIN IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Price 7/6 per annum. 


The Bulletin gives up-to-the- 
minute town planning, housing 
and architectural news and the 
sources from which the in- 
formation is: obtained. A 
specimen copy of the Bulletin 
will be sent on application to 
the Association offices, 28 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 











the shape of stained glass, elaborate 
stonework and obsolete planning. He 
apparently overlooks the fact that in 
most cases architects are acting for 
clients who have had their houses 
destroyed and, however misguided 
they may be, it would seem churlish 
to take advantage of their misfortune 
to impose high-flown architectural 
ideals upon them against their wish. 


It is, of course, just possible that 
these poor people may have realised 
instinctively—which Mr. Layfield has 
apparently failed to do—that to use 
an example of modern architecture 
for filling a gap of two or three 
houses, made by war damage, in a 
street of Victorian terrace houses, is 
an outstanding case of architectural 
bad manners. 


Where architectural skill and good 
taste can be usefully employed in these 
cases is in reducing the ornamental 
frills, while conforming with the 
general architectural lines. 


Where a large area has been en- 
tirely cleared, then of course I am 
entirely in agreement with Mr. Lay- 
field, but where it is only a question 
of filling in gaps in a scheme of which 
the greater part remains, then I think 
it is clear that he has burst into print 
on a subject to which he has given 
insufficient thought. 
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CRAWLEY NEW TOWN 


BY ANTHONY MINOPRIO, 


M.A., B.ARCH., F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


The Master Plan for Crawley will shortly be sub- 

mitted to the Ministry of. Town and Country 

Planning. The Planning Consultant to the Crawley 

Development Corporation explains some of the 
main provisions. 


THE MASTER PLAN FOR CRAWLEY 
New Town has been developed dur- 
ing the past twelve months from the 
Preliminary Outline Plan which was 
published in December last. Since that 
time the Plan has been closely studied 
by the Development Corporation and 
its officers, by Government Depart- 
ments, Local Authorities and other 
bodies and by members of the public. 
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As a result, many valuable suggestions 
have been made and adopted in the 
Master Plan. 

The purpose of the Plan, which I 
have prepared as the Corporation’s 
Planning Consultant, is to provide a 
framework of roads and zones upon 
which the more detailed planning of 
the town can be based. 

Preliminary schemes for the layout 
of Westgreen, the first neighbourhood 
unit to be built, and for the industrial 
area are now being prepared by the 
Chief Architect to the Corporation, Mr. 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler, M.A., B.ARCH., 
A.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.1. A preliminary 
scheme for the town centre has also 
been prepared by me together with a 
sketch model for study purposes. 

The Master Plan adheres to the 
main lines of the Preliminary Plan— 
a ring and radial pattern of roads 
with residential neighbourhoods 
grouped in a double ring around the 
town centre and a single industrial 
area at the north. 
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Communications 
The road plan has to serve the dual 


purpose of carrying the London- 
Brighton (A.23) and Horsham-East 
Grinstead (A.264) traffic safely through 
the town and providing for local com- 
munications, including safe crossings 
of the two railway lines and the 
Crawley by-pass. To effect this, the 
proposed road pattern includes an 
inner and an outer ring, seven main 
radial roads, seven bridges and three 
under-passes. 

In this Plan the Crawley Ring, 
formed by extending the by-pass east- 
wards, carries both through traffic 
streams and will eventually be linked 
to the Brighton Radial, the proposed 
Motorway on the east side of the 
town which, it is hoped, will be built 
in about fifteen years’ time. The future 
main approach to Crawley from 
London will therefore be from the 
north-east and not on A.23 as at 
present. : 


The Town Centre 
The central area, covering 95 acres, 


Perspective view of the Boulevard looking westwards. 
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is planned as an extension eastwards 
of the existing development around 
Crawley High Street, which lies in the 
geographical centre of the town. The 
existing station, goods yard, shops and 
other. facilities will. thus be able to 
play an important part in the con- 
struction and social development of 
the new town. 


The heart of the central area is a 
boulevard 400 yards long by 200 feet 
wide, to which the main radial roads 
are connected. Public buildings for 
civic administration, education, re- 
creation and other purposes are sited 
along the north side of this boulevard 
and at its east and west ends. Here, 
in the central green strip 100 feet wide, 
are preserved the fine chestnut, oak, 
maple and ash trees of the Rectory 
garden, which, combined with flowers, 
sculpture, fountains and other attrac- 
tive features, will create .a beautiful 
centre for the new town. To the south 
of the boulevard lies the main shop- 
ping and business area. Here the prin- 
cipal shopping streets are laid out on 


Public buildings, including 


the civic group and educational colleges, are on the north of this avenue, with 


shopping on the south. 
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Photograph of the model of the Central Area. 


a cruciform plan with one street lead- 
ing from the. Town Hall towards the 
railway station and another running 
eastwards from Crawley High Street 
to the new retail market. The shops 
are provided with rear access for de- 
liveries of goods, and with car parks 
connected to the shopping streets by 
pedestrian ways. Carriageways, 40 
feet wide, are proposed in these streets 
with 20-ft. footways planted with 
trees. The bus station is placed be- 
tween the railway station and the 
Monastery, within 200 yards of the 
new shopping street. As this area is 
not at present available for develop- 
ment, the possibility of a temporary 
bus station is now being considered. 


Industry 


An area of 264 gross acres, mostly 
lying between the London Road and 
the main railway line at the north of 
the town, has been selected to provide 
factory sites for an estimated in- 
dustrial population of 8,500 workers. 
This land is free from existing de- 
velopment, is near to Gatwick airport, 
station and town sewage disposal 
works, and is related to the plan of the 
town as a whole. Rail sidings can be 
brought into the majority of sites with- 
out difficulty. The area has the great 
advantage that it can be opened up 
for development at once from the 
London Road. 

The industrial area is planned with 
an administrative centre, clubs and 
canteens, and is surrounded by a 
green belt. There is ample room for 


expansion if this 
necessary. 
Additional areas for Service In- 
dustries, such as builders’ yards and 
garages, are provided to the south of 
the town centre, at Three Bridges and 
at the centres of residential neigh- 
bourhoods, amounting in all to 
approximately 75 acres. 


should prove 


Residential Areas 


The size and location of the resi- 
dential neighbourhoods has been in- 
fluenced by the existing development 
which it is desired to retain wherever 
possible, by the cutting up of the de- 
signated area by main roads and 
railway lines which form natural 
boundaries and by the desire to keep 
the neighbourhoods of a convenient 
size. ® 

In all, nine residential areas are 
proposed, varying in population from 
4,100 to 7,600, the average being 
5,250, which approximates to the ex- 
isting population in Crawley. Six of 
these units are extensions of the exist- 
ing development in the area; local 
place-names are retained in all cases. 
The four neighbourhoods nearest to 
the town centre have been planned for 
a net residential density of 29 persons 
per acre, while the five outer neigh- 
bourhoods are planned at 26 p.p.a., in 
order to allow for a more open type 
of development. In order to encour- 
age social balance, all neighbourhoods 
will have dwellings of different types, 
and there will be no large areas of 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Prospective view of the central area looking eastwards across the shopping area 
towards public buildings north of the boulevard. 


one-class housing. . Each neighbour- 
hood has its own centre, where the 
primary school, the local shops, 
church, inns, hall, clinic, garages, 
builders’ yards and other ‘facilities 
would be placed, usually grouped 
around a green. 

The compact planning of the neigh- 
bourhoods ensures that the distance to 
the néighbourhood centres from the 
furthermost houses is rarely in excess 
of a ten-minutes’ walk. Road access to 
the neighbourhoods has been planned 
from the radial roads, the number of 
entries on each side to the neighbour- 
hood being normally restricted to two. 
A system of footpaths and cycle tracks 
has been planned to link the homes 
with the neighbourhood centre, with 
the town centre, the industrial area, 
with other neighbourhoods and the 
campus sites. 


Education 
The importance attached to the 
development of education in Britain, 
as envisaged by the Education Act, 


1944, is strikingly shown in the Master 
Plan for Crawley, in which sites for 


educational buildings cover 370 acres, 
or nearly 10 per cent. of the total area 
of the town. 

The new and wider conception of 
education is that of a vitalising and 
continuous process touching people of 
all ages in every sphere of life. This 
is given visible expression in the 
Crawley Plan by the grouping of 
educational buildings with buildings 
for administrative, social, cultural or 
health purposes at focal points in the 
town plan, either at the neighbour- 
hood centres, on campus sites or in 
the town centre. 

The Nursery Schools and combined 
Junior-Infant Schools are _ placed 
within the residential areas close to 
the homes they serve. Secondary 
Schools, which draw their students 
from a larger area, have been grouped 
in threes on three large campus sites. 
The Technical College and County 
College are placed in the town centre 
adjoining the Library and the Town 
Hall. 

On the three campus sites at Hazel- 
wick, Tilgate and Ifield, the grouping 
of the Secondary Schools with other 
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buildings which’ cannot economic- 
ally be provided for every neighbour- 
hood, will not only provide excep- 
tional opportunities for significant 
architectural treatment, but will make 
for substantial economies in land and 
buildings, staffing and maintenance. 
The location of these three sites ad- 
joining the Crawley Ring will sim- 
plify transport and the organisation 
of bus routes. 


Open Spaces 


The main problem in planning the 
open spaces which are so necessary to 
the modern town is to strike a balance 
between the compact urban develop- 
ment which is desirable on grounds of 
convenience and economy, and the 
reasonable provision of open spaces 
for amenity and recreation. Within 
the Crawley Ring, three areas have 
been selected. as parks, all of them 
being within a few hundred yards of 
the town centre. Two additional parks 
to serve the outer neighbourhoods are 
provided in the attractive, well- 
timbered areas of the Grattons and 
Tilgate. The latter contains a natural 
site for an open-air theatre, pic- 
turesque lakes and a fine mansion cap- 
able of adaptation as a country club. 
There are good golf courses within 
easy reach of the town. 

Each neighbourhood will have its 
own playing fields, gardens, allotments 
and children’s playgrounds. In addi- 
tion, a town sports ground of 36 
acres is provided between Crawley 
and Three Bridges, where a stadium, 
cricket, football and hockey grounds, 
tennis courts and bowling greens may 
be planned. In all, parks, playing 
fields, allotments and children’s play- 
grounds total 629 acres, or 12.5 acres 


_ per 1,000 population. 


Farm land and nursery gardens 
amounting to 1,150 acres, or nearly 
one-fifth of the designated area, have 
been retained for agriculture. An area 
of 20 acres has been reserved for a 
cemetery on the south side of the 
Horsham Road, and an 8-acre site for 
a crematorium is proposed in Forge 
Wood at the north-east of the area. 
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Health Services 


The existing Crawley and District 
Hospital in Westgreen will ultimately 
be replaced by a 500-bed Regional 
General Hospital situated on the fine 
south-eastern slopes adjoining the 
Hawth Park. Health centres, of which 
there may be three in the town, could 
conveniently be placed on the campus 
sites. Child welfare’ and maternity 
clinics will be associated with the 
nursery schools and day nurseries at 
the neighbourhood centres. Provision 
within the neighbourhoods will also be 
made for homes for old people and 
for children deprived of normal home 
life. 


Religious Buildings 

The Sussex Churches Joint Planning 
Committee have been consulted with 
regard to the buildings likely to be 
required by the various denominations 
represented on the Committee. It 
appears that some 24 buildings may be 
needed to serve the town, of which 
eleven are existing. The Church of 
England will be represented in every 
neighbourhood either by a church or 
church hall, and sites for buildings 
for other denominations have also 
been proposed. 


Development Programme 


It is the Corporation’s intention that 
the town should be built in about 
fifteen years. Residential development 
is planned to take place concurrently 
with industrial buildings, shops, ser- 
vices and other buildings. 

The first four neighbourhoods will 
be developed in a clockwise direction 
within the Crawley Ring, commencing 
with Westgreen. This will be followed 
by the completion of the Pound Hill 
and Tilgate neighbourhoods and 
finally by Langley Green, Ifield Green 
and Gossops Green. Campus sites 
will be developed as the need for 
secondary schools arises and industrial 
development will begin near the 
Brighton Road and move in an 
easterly direction. 
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Advertisements 
BY DESMOND HEAP 


Comptroller and City. Solicitor to the 
Corporation of London. 


ONTROL, such as it was, over 

advertisements was previously exer- 
cised under the provisions of S.91 of 
the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 (relating to sky signs), 
under by-laws made by local 
authorities under the Advertisements 
Regulation Acts, 1907 and 1925, and 
under the provisions of S.47 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1932, a section which only became 
effective as and when a planning 
scheme made under that Act came into 
force. It is fair to say that the sky 
sign provisions of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, were 
motivated purely by considerations of 
public safety, and that whilst the 
Advertisements Regulation Acts and 
$.47 of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1932, each had considera- 
tions of amenity in mind, they both 
proved in practice ineffective for their 
purpose. Thus, it is a relief to those 
concerned with the preservation of 
amenities, particularly in the unbuilt 
countryside, to note that all the fore- 
going statutory provisions are repealed 
by the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, as from July Ist, 1948, and 
that the control of advertisements is 
now embodied in a brand-new code, 
based as much on the interests of 
amenity as upon those of public 
safety, to be found in the Town and 
Country Planning (Control of Adver- 
tisements) Regulations, 1948 (S.I. 1948, 
No. 1613), made under S. 32 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, which came into force on 
August Ist, 1948. In the Regulations 
“ advertisement ” is extensively defined 
(Reg. 2 (1)) so as to include not merely 
the placard itself but also the hoard- 
ing or similar structure on which the 
placard is posted. 
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DESMOND HEAP, LL.M., 


L.M.T.P.I. 


It should be mentioned at the outset 


that whilst the use for the display of 
advertisements of any external part of 


a building, for example the gable of a 
house, not normally used for that pur- 
pose, is expressly declared to involve a 
material change in use (S. 12 (4)) and, 
accordingly, will constitute “ develop- 
ment ” under the 1947 Act (S. 12 (2)), 
planning permission for any display 
of advertisements which is in accord- 
ance with the Advertisement Regula- 
tions is deemed to be granted and no 
express application in that behalf 
need be made (S. 32 (1)) and no 
development charge is payable in re- 
spect of such display (Town and 
Country Planning (Development 
Charge Exemptions) Regulations, 1948 
(S.1., 1948, No. 1188), Reg. 3 and 
Schedule, Class 16). 


EXCEPTED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Certain advertisements are excepted 
from the provisions of the Regula- 
tions, and these are as follows :— 


(a) Advertisements on “ enclosed 
land” (as specially defined in Reg. 3 
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(2) (a)) and not readily visible from 
outside the enclosure (for example, a 
football stadium, dog -race track or 
motor-cycle dirt track ground, pro- 
vided they are all enclosed), or from 
any part of the enclosure which 
carries a public right of way or tc 
which the public, as distinct from 
those who have paid their admission, 
have access (Reg. 3 (1) (a)). 


(b) Advertisements within a build- 
ing (Reg. 3 (1) (b)) subject, however, 
to the special control provided by 
Reg. 27 with respect to advertisements 
displayed within a building but visible 
from outside the building. 


(c) Advertisements displayed upon 
or inside a vehicle (Reg. 3 (i) (c)), 
“vehicle” meaning any vehicle norm- 
ally employed as a moving vehicle on 
a roadway or on a railway and also a 
vessel normally employed as a moving 
vessel on an inland waterway (Reg. 3 
(2) (b)). There is thus no control 
under the Regulations over advertise- 
ments on or inside omnibuses, tram- 


Walls like this still disfigure our towns and countryside. 
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way cars and pleasure steamers used 
for the purposes of conveyance. 

(d) Advertisements incorporated in, 
and forming part of, the fabric of a 
building unless the -building itself is 
used principally for the display of 
such advertisements or is itself a 
hoarding or similar structure (Reg. 3 
(1) (d)). But no advertisement is 
deemed to form part of the fabric of 
a building by reason only of the fact 
that it is affixed to or painted on the 
building (Reg. 3 (2) (d)). To form part 
of the fabric the advertisement must, 
it would appear, be merged into the 
building to some reasonably inextric- 
able extent. 


EXISTING ADVERTISEMENTS 

“ Existing advertisements,” which 
means advertisements displayed on 
August Ist, 1948 (Reg. 7 (1)), were 
totally exempt from any of the pro- 
visions of. the Regulations until 
November Ist, 1948, after which date 
they at once became subject to the 
four Standard Conditions relating to: 
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A hoarding in Welwyn Garden City. 


(1) cleanliness and tidiness; 

(2) maintenance in safe condition; 

(3) satisfactory removal when re- 
moval. can be required under 
the Regulations, and 

(4) non-interference with road 
traffic signs, railway signals, etc., 
or with the safe use of highways, 
railways, etc. (ibid.). 


After November Ist, 1948, an “ ex- 
isting advertisement” may continue 
to be displayed unless and until it is 
challenged by a _ local planning 
authority requiring the making of a 
formal application for the express 
consent of the local planning authority 
to the continued display of the adver- 
tisement (ibid.), but no such challenge 
can be made until August Ist, 1951, 
in the case of an advertisement which 
was being displayed not only on 
August Ist, 1948, but also on January 
7th, 1947 (Reg. 7 (2) (a)), nor before 
August ist, 1949, in the case of any 
other advertisement which was being 
displayed on August Ist, 1948 (Reg. 
7 (2) (b)). If, in due course, a chal- 
lenge is made against an existing 
advertisement under Reg. 8 and ex- 
press.consent for its continued display 
is refused by the local planning 
authority, the authority may later 
seek to enforce its decision under the 
provisions of Reg. 23, and if in such 
circumstances the existing advertise- 


ment happens also to be an advertise- 
ment which was displayed on January 
7th, 1947, then the person who is 
required to remove such existing ad- 
vertisement or who is required to 
discontinue the use for the display of 
advertisements of any site being used 
for that purpose on August Ist, 1948 
(though not necessarily on any earlier 
date), may claim, within six months 
of the removal of the advertisement 
or the discontinuance as aforesaid of 
the use of the site, compensation 
under.S. 32 of the 1947 Act in respect 
of any expenses reasonably incurred 
by him in connection therewith (Reg. 
30 (1)). 


FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS 


(a) Advertisements carrying “ Deemed 
Consent” for Display 


If an advertisement is not an Ex: 
cepted Advertisement or an Existing 
Advertisement as referred to above, 
but is what may be termed a Future 
Advertisement, that is to say, one first 
displayed after the coming into force 
of the Regulations on August Ist, 
1948, then, subject to. what is stated 
below regarding Areas of Special Con- 
trol, it will require the. consent of the 
local planning authority or the 
Minister before it is displayed (Reg. 
5). Certain advertisements, however, 
do not require express consent before 
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display, but have ‘“ deemed consent,” 
or, in other words, the Regulations 
themselves authorise their display, 
with the result that the appropriate 
consent is deemed to have been given 
in respect of them. 

Advertisements carrying ‘‘ deemed 
consent ” are all dealt with in Part IV 
of the Regulations and are as follows: 


Firstly, advertisements falling into 
one or other of the four specified 
classes given in Reg. 12 thus :-— 


Class I1—Functional advertisements 
of local authorities, statutory under- 
takers, and public transport under- 
takers, e.g., information signs in- 
dicating omnibus stopping places, 
railway and omnibus __ time-tables; 
direction signs indicating swimming 
baths, art galleries, railway stations 
arid the like. 

Class Il—Miscellaneous advertise- 
ments as follow relating to premises 
on which they are displayed and sub- 


The enamel sign blight. 
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, ject to specified limitations as to size: 


(a) advertisements for identification, 
direction or warning, e.g., house 
name plates; 

(b) advertisements in the form of pro- 
fessional, business or trade plates; 

(c) advertisements’ relating to institu- 
tions, hotels, flats, clubs, boarding- 
houses or hostels displayed within 
the grounds thereof. 


Class 111—Certain advertisements of 
a temporary nature and subject to 
specified limitations as to size and 
mode of display : — 

(a) advertisements in the form of 
“ For Sale ” signs exhibited on pre- 
mises which are to be sold; 

(b) advertisements as to sales of goods 
or livestock, and signs such as 
“Repairs and Reconstruction by 
Blank Ltd.” 

(c) advertisements relating to tem- 
porary events in connection with 
the non-commercial activities of 
local organisations of a religious, 
educational, cultural, social or 


Main Street, Warwick. 
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recreational character. Doubt has. 


been expressed as to whether this 
latter provision is sufficient to cover 
temporary advertisements displayed 
by local political organisations, in 
view of the fact that the word 
“political” does not appear in 
Reg. 12 (1) Class III (c), and the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, admitting that the point as 
to whether politics are recreational 
or religious is highly controversial 
and open to doubt and difficulty, 
has stated that amending regula- 
tions will be laid before Parliament 
to remove the doubt and so bring 
temporary advertisements relating 
to local political organisations 
clearly within Class III (c) (House 
of Commons, Official Report, 
November 2nd, 1948, Vol. 457, 
No. 6, Col. 820). 


Class 1V—Advertisements .on busi- 
ness premises relating wholly to the 
business carried on or the goods sold 
or the services provided, together with 
the name and qualifications of the 
person carrying on the business or 
selling the goods or supplying the 
services. ; 


Any advertisement which would 
normally fall within one or other of 
the foregoing classes can be removed 
therefrom by direction of the Minister 
(Reg. 13). 


Secondly, advertisements covered 
by Reg. 14 relating to :— 


(a) pending parliamentary or local 
government elections, e.g., candi- 
dates’ election addresses with 
photographs; 


(b) advertisements displayed by statu- 
tory requirements, e.g., advertise- 
ments relating to swine fever, foot 
and mouth disease, etc., under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, or the 
making of compulsory purchase 
orders under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947; and 


(c) advertisements in the nature of 
traffic signs employed wholly for 
the control and guidance or safety 
of traffic, e.g., traffic signals, “ No 
Entry’ and “ One-Way Street” 
signs (Reg. 14 (1)). 
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Advertisements relating to pending 
elections and referred to in paragraph 
(a) above must be removed within 14 
days of the close of the poll in the 
election to which they refer (Reg. 14 
(2) (b)), and advertisements displayed 
pursuant to paragraphs (b) or (c) 
above must be removed as soon as 
may be after the expiration of the 
period during which such advertise- 
ments must be displayed, or, if there 
is no such period, within a reasonable 
time after the purpose for which the 
advertisement is required to be dis- 
played is satisfied (ibid.). 


The four Standard Conditions (see 
above) apply to all advertisements 
attracting “deemed. consent” (Reg. 
6), with the exception that Standard 
Condition No. 1 will not apply with 
respect to the advertisements displayed 
pursuant to para. (a) above relating to 
pending elections (Reg. 14 (3)), from 
which it follows that election placards 
need not be kept either clean or tidy, 
but they must be removed (as has been 
mentioned) within 14 days of the 
close of the poll (Reg. 14 (2) (b)). 


Advertisements attracting ““ deemed 
consent” can be challenged by a local 
planning authority, who may require 
the advertisement to be made the sub- 
ject of an application for the express 
consent of the authority to the con- 
tinuance of their display (Reg. 8 (1)), 
but this right of challenge is not 
applicable to the advertisements re- 
lating to election notices, statutory 
advertisements and _ traffic signs 
carrying “deemed consent” in pur- 
suance of Reg. 14. 


FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS 


(b) Advertisements Requiring Express 
Consent for Display 


All advertisements which are not 
either excepted advertisements, exist- 
ing advertisements or advertisements 
attracting “ deemed consent” as dis- 
cussed above, require the express con- 
sent of a local planning authority or 
the Minister before they may be dis- 
played (Reg. 5 (1)). 
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An example of poster advertising. 


CONCERNING EXPRESS CONSENTS 


The method for applying for ex- 
press consent and the duties and 
powers of a local planning authority 
on receipt of an application corre- 
spond closely with applications for 
planning permission for development 
under the 1947 Act. 


Applications are made on forms 
issued by local. planning authorities 
(Reg. 15). 

The local planning authority must 
undertake consultations with specified 
bodies before determining an applica- 
tion for consent (Reg. 16), and having 
done so the authority may either grant 
consent subject to the Standard Con- 
ditions mentioned above and to such 
additional conditions, if any, as it 
thinks fit, or may refuse consent (Reg. 
17). The authority has not a free 
hand to grant consent to display for 
an unlimited period, for it is provided 
that every grant of express consent 
shall be for a fixed term, which is 
normally 3 years (Reg. 18 (1)) and, 
indeed, may not be for more than 3 
years without the approval of the 
Minister (Reg. 18 (2)). 


In deciding whether to grant or 
refuse consent, a local planning 
authority must have regard only to 
the interests of amenity and public 
safety (Reg. 4 (1)), and consents may 
not contain any limitation or restric- 
tion relating to the subject matter of 
the advertisement (Reg. 4 (4)). 


Grants or refusals of consent must 
be in writing, and if consent is re- 
fused or conditions are attached to the 
grant, the reasons must be stated in 
writing (Reg. 19 (1)). 


Decisions on an application for 
consent must be given within 2 calen- 
dar months from the receipt of the 
application unless this period is ex- 
tended by agreement in writing 
between the authority and the appli- 
cant (Reg. 19 (2), and if within the 
period of 2 months or such extended 
period as aforesaid no decision is 
given by the local planning authority, 
then the application is deemed to have 
been refused (Reg. 20 (5)). 

A register of the decisions on appli- 
cations for consent must be kept by 
the local planning authority (Reg. 31), 
and against the decision of the 
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authority there is a right of appeal to 
the Minister (Reg. 20 (1)) within’ one 
calendar month of the authority’s de- 
cision (Reg. 20 (2)), the decision of 
the Minister on the appeal being final 
Reg. 20 (6)). 

As with planning permissions, ex- 
press consents to the display of 
advertisements are liable to revocation 
and modification by the local plan- 
ning authority (Reg. 21 and 22), and 
if an advertisement requiring express 
consent is displayed without the same, 
or if conditions subject to which such 
consent was granted are broken, pro- 
vision is made for enforcing the de- 
cision of the local planning authority 
(Reg. 23 and 24). 


CONTRAVENTIONS & OFFENCES 


Any person displaying an advertise- 
ment in contravention of the Regula- 
tions is liable to a fine of £50 and, in 
the case of a continuing offence, a fine 
of 40s. per day (Reg. 9 and S. 32 (3) of 
' the Act). In this connection it is to be 
noted that a person is deemed to dis- 
play an advertisement— 

(a) if the advertisement is displayed 
on land of which he is either the 
owner or occupier; or 

(b) if the advertisement publicises 
his goods, trade or business or 
other concern; 


but it is open to any such person to 
prove that the offending advertise- 
ment was displayed without his know- 
ledge or consent, in which case he will 
not be guilty of an offence (S. 32 (4)). 


FLY POSTING 


It is to be a condition of every con- 
sent to the display of an advertisement 
under the Regulations that the adver- 
tisement shall not be displayed with- 
out the consent of the owner, of the 
land or the person entitled to give 
consent (e.g., a tenant) being first ob- 
tained, and this condition will apply 
to all consents, whether the condition 
itself is expressly imposed or not 
(Reg. 5 (4)). This condition, how- 
ever, will not apply to statutory 
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advertisements displayed pursuant to 
Reg. 14 (1) (b). 

Breach of the foregoing conditions, 
being a contravention of the Regula- 
tions, is an offence for which a penalty 
is imposed (Reg. 9). Thus fly posting 
(which has always constituted a tres- 
pass), now becomes an offence prose- 
cutable before a court of summary, 
jurisdiction. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Part VIII of the Regulations deals 
with three special types of advertise- 
ment, the provisions relating to which 
may be summarised as follows : — 


(1) Advertisements displayed by local 
planning authorities. 

A local planning authority may 
without express consent display ad- 
vertisements on land in their own 
area, but in an area of special control 
(see below) they may not themselves 
display any kind of advertisement, 
consent to the display of which by 
some other party, the local planning 
authority are precluded from giving 
(Reg. 25 (1)). Any advertisement 
carrying “deemed consent” under 
the Regulations and displayed by a 
local planning authority could not 
well be challenged by the authority 
actually displaying it, and accordingly 
provision is made (Reg. 25 (2)) for it 
to be challenged by: the Minister if 
need be. 


(2) Advertisements relating to travel- 


ling circuses and fairs. 

Local planning authorities may 
grant consent to the temporary dis- 
play on unspecified sites in their area 
of advertisements relating to travel- 
ling circuses, etc. (Reg. 26 (1)). These 
advertisements are subject to the four 
Standard Conditions above mentioned 
and may not be displayed earlier than 
14 days prior to the first performance, 
nor later than seven days after the 
final performance of the circus (Reg. 
26 (2)). There can be no flyposting 
of these advertisements and the appli- 
cant must be so informed by the local 
planning authority (ibid.). There is no 
appeal against the local planning 
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authority’s decision on an application 
to advertise the circus on unspecified 
sites (Reg. 26 (3)), although applica- 
tion can, of course, be made in the 
normal way to advertise the circus on 
a specified site, and against the local 
planning authority’s decision on such 
application there will be an appeal to 
the Minister under Reg. 20. 

(3) Advertisements displayed within 

buildings. 

These advertisements (excepted 
under Reg. 3 (1) (b)) are specially 
dealt with in Regulation 27 which re- 
lates to :— 

(a) all advertisements within, but 
visible from outside a building 
used principally for the display 
of such advertisements ; and 

(b) illuminated advertisements with- 
in, but visible from outside any 
building. 

Consent is deemed to be granted 
for the display of these advertise- 
ments subject to (Reg. 27 (a)) Stan- 
dard Condition 4 (non-interference 
with traffic signs, railway signals, 
etc.). Except where the indoor adver- 
tisement comes within Reg. 14 (re- 
lating to election notices, statutory 
advertisements and traffic signs) it is 
liable to challenge under Reg. 8 by 
the local planning authority requiring 
it to be made the subject of an appli- 
cation for express consent (Reg. 27 
(b)), in which case the advertisement 
will become subject to the full con- 
trol of the Regulations (ibid), 
although Standard Condition 1 may 
be waived and the authority, instead 
of granting express consent to the dis- 
play of the advertisement, may declare 
that the advertisement may continue 
to be displayed as before, subject only 
to the provisions of Reg. 27 (ibid.) 


POWERS OF THE MINISTER 


The Minister is empowered to call 
up for decision by himself instead of 
by a local planning authority any 
matter which requires decision under 
the Regulations (Reg. 28) in the same 
way as he is authorised to call up for 
determination by himself applications 
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for planning permission under S.15 of 
the 1947 Act. 


AREAS OF SPECIAL CONTROL 


All planning authorities must now 
consider whether any portion of 
their areas ought to be defined as an 
Area of Special Control under Part 
III of the Regulations (Reg. 10). Such 
an Area is defined in an Order made 
by the local planning authority and 
approved by the Minister (Reg. 10 
(4)). Within such an Area the general 
rule is that no advertisements at all 
will be allowed (Reg. 11 (1)). The 
few exceptions to this rule comprise 
advertisements within the specified 
classes given in Reg. 12; advertise- 
ments within regulation 14 (election 
notices, statutory advertisements and 
traffic signs); advertisements relating 
to travelling circuses and fairs (Reg. 
26) and indoor advertisements (Reg. 
27) and certain other advertisements 
relating (inter alia) to advertisements 
of local events, hotels, inns, guest 
houses, garages, maiters of public 
safety. 


SAVING FOR OTHER STATUTORY 
OBLIGATIONS 


It is to be noted finally that neither 
the Advertisements Regulations nor 
consents granted under them will 
have the effect of discharging any 
obligation or liability relating to the 


‘display of advertisements which is 


imposed or incurred under any other 
enactment (including a private or 
local Act and a by-law under an Act 
(Reg. 2 (1)) in force (Reg. 34). In 
this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the sky sign provisions of 
the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907, and all by-laws under the 
Advertisements Regulations Acts 
1907 and 1925, were repealed by the 
1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act, and that the provisions in 
private and local Acts and by-laws 
thereunder relating to the display of 
advertisements may be repealed or 
modified by Order in Council made 
under s. 113 (4) of the 1947 Act. 
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UBLIC inquiries like that into the 
L.C.C. housing scheme for Slough 
suggest to a spectator an orchestral 


fantasia paced by frozen-fingered 
double basses playing demi-semi- 
quavers. Leading counsel use their 


skill to spin out for hours evidence 
that the dumbest witness could give 
in fifteen minutes more tellingly. And, 
anyway, it is all typed beforehand on 
vast sheets at eight words an acre, 
which an ‘Inspector could read in five 
minutes, allowing for turning over. It 
is. important to have these oppor- 
tunities to test the weight of protest. 
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By permission of the “ Evening News” 

“It's not fair. I want to throw for 
some sites for Satellite Towns in 1949. 
. . . You picked them all last year.” 


But the procedure passes the steam 
through too many compounding 
chambers for its initial pressure to be 
assessed. 


ene. -T.C2.A. aad the CPRE: 
jointly sponsored evidence against the 
L.C.C. proposal to house 25,000 
people on the outskirts of Slough. 
With other witnesses, they considered 
it a mistake to add to Slough, too 
large already, more development than 
local requirements necessitate. But 
those who rightly oppose such a pro- 
ject should get together and agree on 
practicable and decent alternatives. 
The L.C.C., with its vast waiting list, 
will laugh grimly if it is told-at Slough 
to build higher flats inside London, 
and at Roehampton and Campden 
Hill to build suburbs in the Green 
Belt. The only sound solution, as the 
T.C.P.A. and C.P.R.E. suggested, is 
dispersal! of work as well as housing 
to existing and new towns well away 
in the Outer Country Ring. It is a 
just criticism of the L.C.C. that it has 
not agitated and organised for that 
solution, which is difficult enough to 
require the dynamic co-operation of 
all authorities in the London region. 
To tell the L.C.C. to avoid one grave 
error by making another is not help- 
ful to it or to good planning. 


* * * 


The absence of a coherent regional 
programme stood out starkly at the 
Slough Inquiry. The Buckingham 
County Council has its survey and 
development plan in progress under 
the Act of 1947. Its evidence paraded 
its inability to say as yet where exten- 
sions of Slough should correctly be 
placed. Technically the Buckingham 
County Council is in the right. Prob- 
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“One pint of wallop in triplicate, please. . . .” 


ably, however, its planning backroom 
boys, at this date, have a shrewd idea 
where those extensions should go. The 
L.C.C. can of its own knowledge have 
no such idea. It is not planning this 
area; its surveyors investigate large 
pieces of land solely from the point of 
view of the practicability of housing 
25,000 Londoners on them. Within 
these sites its officers study the com- 
munity requirements. They can have 
only a perfunctory understanding of 
the planning conception forming in 
the minds of the local planners. Yet 
a huge housing project would entirely 
alter that conception. Like Alexander 
of Macedon, the L.C.C. is proudly 
concerned for the internal plans of 
the colonies it plants. Like him, it is 
callous ;about the sentiments and 
economy of the natives. Alexander 
was driven by strong compulsions: so 
is the L.C.C. He had the excuse, if 
he wanted it, that there was no 
Greater Levant Planning Authority. 
Here is the clue to what is lacking to- 
day. The Greater London Plan 1944 
sketched a development programme 
for the region. Outside the Ministry 
there is no agency for working out 
that Plan, or for positive provision for 
the relocation it purposes. 


If the L.C.C. is not to be responsible 


for housing its overspill, it should be 
made clear who is. Under the Clement 


Davies Report as amended by the 
Minister, all authorities in the Home 
Counties are awarded their quotas of 
the dispersed population. Are these 
authorities now the agencies for hous- 
ing dispersed Londoners? Do they 
bear the financial burden, or share it 
with the L.C.C. and. other inner 
authorities? Are they ready to get on 
with the job? Will they be granted 
the labour and permits seemingly at 
the disposal of the L.C.C. for out- 
county housing? Or is a new authority 
needed? In fairness to the L.C.C., 
the answers to these questions should 
be publicly known. 


* * * 


At last there is a planning book at 
a reasonable price. Introduction to 
Planning, by G. Bell Barker (Perciv2! 
Marshall Ltd., 3s. 6d.), is a good little 
book and well produced, with excel- 
lent illustrations. It is an extremely 
useful introduction to planning—in 
his foreword Mr. Bell Barker claims 
that it is simply this and no more. 
Nevertheless, it will make an appeal 
to the planning assistant struggling 
with the everyday problems in the 
Local Government or private office 
and to the town and county councillor 
faced with the prospect of serving on 
a Planning Committee. 
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Back to the “Industrial Machine ”’ 
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again 


DISPERSAL 


AND/OR 


BIG CITIES? 


ROBERT SINCLAIR 
PLEADS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT OF POLICY 


“The conurbation . . is the in- 
dustrial machine par excellence.”’— 
From the West Midlands Plan. 


HIS IS A SERIOUS WINTER—Dper- 

[ haps even a sinister winter—for 

the world of planning. Those of 
us who are not planners by career, 
but merely fellow-travellers, may well 
wonder whether British planning has 
come to the parting of the ways, 
whether the great movement born of 
Ebenezer Howard, and kept going for 
half a century by his planning com- 
mandos, has not come to the end of 
its life and earned cremation and a 
tasteful plaque. 

For one day this winter important 
news was published to which the his- 
torian of the future will, I am con- 
vinced, often turn back. This news 
was little noticed by the public amid 
the welter of an American Presidential 
Election, the Lynskey Tribunal in 
London, the disappearance of Eire 
from the Commonwealth map, and 
many other noisy happenings on our 
crowded public stage. The news to 
which I refer was the publication of 
the Outline Development Plan for the 
West Midlands. 

In due course this important work 


will be examined and appraised in de- 
tail by professional planners through- 
out the country. But one thing must 
be said now. Those of us who are 
merely general social critics, and 
whom town planners regard as an 
occasional useful chorus—albeit some- 
times a rasping one—must be very 
deeply concerned by certain initial 
aspects. 

The Plan is an outline of future 
development prepared by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and Mr. Herbert Jack- 
son for the region of Birmingham and 
the Black Country. No one can re- 
gard this work of three-quarters of a 
million words as other than a major 
contribution to sociological thought 
and planning practice. But some of 
the industrial assumptions which, per- 
force, are enshrined in the Plan are 
fundamentally inconsistent with the 
doctrine of dispersal as it has been 
preached in the planning movement 
for many years. 

A tendency to dispersal was, in its 
own time, a sound doctrine to recom- 
mend. The over-centralised life of big 
cities had to be fought, and the true 
advantages of a much smaller com- 
munity had to be urged by contrast. 
Some small communities, both new 
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and old (if they happen to be 
balanced), are a living justification of 
the planners’ crusade. And all the old 
big cities are living examples of the 
planners’ claim that they are a burden 
on their citizens. 


The result of years of campaigning 
is that planning is now an accepted 
national policy. 

But this, sc far from being the end 
of our troubles, is really the begin- 
ning. For, in the past, the results of 
bad building and haphazard settle- 
ment were sometimes modified by the 
hazards of good individual building 
and settlement or by the laziness or 
omission of builders and settlers. And 
there was always the comforting feel- 
ing that, when town planning was 
established as a principle, improve- 
ment could begin. But town planners 
are now in the position in which the 
British Armed Forces have found 
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themselves at the end of two wars: 
the enemy has collapsed, the forces of 
liberation have marched in and hung 
up their hats—and what happens 
next?) Winning a peace can be far 
more tricky than winning a war. The 
one-track policy which is essential at 
the height of a war is a sure way to 
lose a peace. So now that the planners 
have won their open war, they owe it 
to us, both for our information and 
for the good of their own souls, to 
define a more complex policy em- 
bracing two opposing aspects of their 
cause—dispersal and large cities. 


Otherwise the planning movement 
will have the appearance of splitting 
in two, with dispersal and big cities as 
a permanent false antithesis; and a 
bored public will turn its thoughts to 
something else, leaving regional and 
national authorities, free from critical 
scrutiny, to build any kind of Britain 


The Central Area of Birmingham. 
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they please which will last another 
hundred years. 


What is the sign of this danger? 
The answer is: the discordance be- 
tween orthodox town-planning propa- 
_ ganda and the new Outline Master 
Plan for the West Midlands. 


I am not suggesting that either is 
“wrong.” In their own way, they 
offer arguments which, in substance, 
are unchallengeable on both sides. 
My complaint is that they urgently 
need to be reconciled in their pre- 
sentation. Failing that, both sides will 
suffer. First the idea of dispersal will 
tend to be flung aside as out of date. 
Then the dispersionists will feel 
obliged to attack the planners of big 
cities as reactionaries. And the real 
enemy, which is irresponsible building, 
will creep between both parties and 
betray the whole town-planning move- 
ment. 


Already the West Midlands Outline 
Plan is being hailed as a statement of 
“ big city” policy. And there are a 
few phrases in this survey which will 
have an unfortunate and stimulating 
effect on the mentality which always 
wants to build higher, like the people 
in the last paragraph of Penguin 
Island. The Abercrombie-Jackson 
Plan stresses the importance of 
diversified ‘industry (rightly up to a 
point), and the dependence of diversi- 
fied industry on a substantial popula- 
tion (also rightly, up to a point). The 
authors then state: “The large town 
is the corollary of the collection of 
medium-sized plants with appropriate 
diversity, and the group of ‘large 
plants calls for the monster town or 
its humanised form—the conurba- 
tion.’ Finally comes the claim: 
“The conurbation, particularly the 
West Midland one, is the industrial 
machine par excellence.”’ A superficial 
defectiveness alone “ mars this master- 
piece, but that can be remedied.” 
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Those views, though not beyond 
debate, may find a very reasonable 
setting in the detailed argument of a 
work 750,000 words in length. But 


‘they have already begun to be de- 


tached and publicly quoted. For years 
to come, I fear, the more thoughtless 
town councillor and architect and 
social lecturer will fling about that 
facile phrase: ‘“ The conurbation . .. 
is the industrial machine par excel- 
lence.” We have seen the birth of a 
cliché. 

As long ago as 1941 a broad strate- 
gic unity in planning outlook was 
secured, when many groups with 
special enthusiasms in the matter of 
planning towns, building houses, and 
cherishing the country were persuaded 
to subscribe to a general policy as an 
alternative to chaos. Their unity ren- 
dered possible later planning legisla- 
tion. The story was told in some detail 
in F. J. Osborn’s Green-Belt Cities : 
The British Contribution (Faber, 
1946), pages 40-47. But now there is 
a risk that the argument of this broad 
and constructive movement, which is 
the logical outcome of so many years 
of work and thought, will be thrown 
away if such apparently opposed aims 
are displayed in the same shop 
window. 

It is hard, at this date, to be left 
asking the question: ‘“ What is the aim 
of town and country planning in 
Britain?” I find that I know more 
about Chiang-kai-Shek and Mr: Tojo 
than about the near future of my own 
country. I am forced, therefore, to 
look for guidance once again to those 
who have shaped the aims of planning 
in the past. 

What really is the present aim of the 
planning movement? Does the evi- 
dence offered to the Barlow Royal 
Commission in 1938, and to the Scott 
Committee in 1942, still represent 
basic beliefs? And is that aim both 


sufficiently detailed and sufficiently 
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By courtesy of the ** News Chronicle’ 
Changes of population foreshadowed in the West Midland Plan. 


elastic to be applied to the unusual each case the intention is an ultimate 
economic landscape of 1949? Can the harmonious whole. 


Howard pre-motor-car greenery, the The cheerful obtuseress of the 
Osborn garden home, and the Aber- London County Council in resuming 
crombie “humanised monster town” building on London’s open spaces is 


all fit together in the same world with- already a sign that a general belief in 
out stultifying one another? If they planning is no obstacle to occasional 
do fit together, and if they can be relapses to the standards of 1899, 
shown to do so, then a vital, organic when short-term expediencies were 
and attractive Britain may be, if not justified by virtue of being expedient. 
round the corner, at least somewhere What will happen to councillors who 
in the foreseeable future. But at pre- now read that “the conurbation . . . 
sent Welwyn and Coventry are pulling is the industrial machine par excel- 
in different directions, even though in lence”? The urge to build higher is 
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Photograph by Roy Nixon 


The industrial area of Oldbury looking towards West Bromwich. 


a deep human instinct from which the 
civic breast is not exempt. In every 
Mayor’s Parlour is a latent Emperor 
Napoleon, Baron Haussmann and 
Mister Woolworth. The new encour- 
agement from Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, the apparent exaltation of 
“the monster town” (whether 
“humanised” or not), will form a 
temptation very difficult to resist by 
the very class which for centuries has 
left as its only monument a succession 
of gorged and swelling towns whose 
growth it could not contain. 


The saddest blow of all is the im- 
plication that a town, a human 
society, justifies itself only as the ser- 
vant of industrialism, nay, that it is 
itself an “industrial machine” and 
that it stands or falls by its ability to 
fit that function. That man is in 
a broad sense dependent on his in- 
dustriousness has been clear since 
Genesis, and the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning would hardly 
be in debt to the West Midlands Out- 
line Plan if that were one of its con- 
clusions. It is not industry as a virtue 
but industry as a manufacturing pro- 
cess that is envisaged in the Plan, and 
the praise of a conurbation of 
3,400,000 souls as the supreme in- 
dustrial machine smacks more of the 
accent of 1820 than of the outlook of 
the later nineteen-forties. 

The need for a clarification is all 


the greater in that comparatively few 
people will be able to read for some 
while the full and lengthy text of the 
Abercrombie Plan. The public will be 
served from time to time with driblets 
and gobbets from which it will be 
forced to draw an over-simplified pic- 
ture of what is really a complex and 
subtle whole. And we shall see the 
new-born cliché grow to adolescence, 
and then move on from the callow 
years to a mischievous adult life, 
eventually to finish as a tough and 
ugly elder, loaded with all the medals 
of misunderstanding awarded to it by 
a muddle-headed world. Let us, in- 
stead, call on the town planners to 
strangle the babe in its cot to-day. 


“Industrial machine ” indeed, Sir 
Patrick ! 





THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


The headquarters are at the Planning 
Centre, 28, King Street, London, 
W.C.2 and it seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at 
the same time making available to 
members an information service on 
all planning matters. Membership of 
the Association is one guinea per 
annum and includes the annual sub- 
scription to ‘Town and Country 
Planning ’’ and the use of the Asso- 
ciation’s Library and Members’ Tea 
Room at the Planning Centre. 
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HOWARD AND HIS BOOK 


BY NORMAN MACFADYEN 


ING 


The Jubilee of Sir Ebenezer Howard’s famous book, 
To-morrow, has been celebrated in 1948. Dr. 
: Macfadyen is one of the early fathers of the New 
Towns Movement, has resided in Letchworth since its 
start, and has been Chairman of the Town and 
Country Planning Association Executive. After per- 
sonal recollections of the origins of the movement, he 








few advises on its future. 
yme 
the T THE END of last century the way support came from the legal profes- 
| be An which much of our best blood sion. When he persuaded Ralph 
lets was draining into the big towns Neville ta become Chairman of the 
be from the countryside and there had to Executive he ensured that really prac- 
pic- live in degrading conditions was exer- tical ideas should prevail. Many 
and cising many minds. This was obvious people saw a chance of grafting their 
the to doctors working in hospitals. Asa theories on to the main stem, but 
Ice, young man at Barts I was attracted Neville rapidly sifted them out. All 
Ow by a modest book written by Ebenezer the same, that small body of men and 
ife, Howard and published in October, women should have our admiration. 
ind 1898—SO years ago. The book was No energy was wasted in the cam- 
als called To-morrow. Its main theme  paign. It was all focused on the pro- 
by was “the marriage of town and motion of a “ Pioneer Company ” to 
in- country.” Two editions rapidly fol- find a site for the Garden City and 
to lowed, re-named Garden Cities of To- explore the possibilities of the project. 
morrow. The book attracted me Many committees were formed to 
Sir because, while many others advanced think out the entrancing possibilities, 





theories, here was someone suggesting 
a way out. This was the seed now 
producing so fruitful a tree. 

That the seed did not fall on stony 
ground was largely due to the efforts 
of Howard himself. He had a mag- 
netic way of conveying to all kinds of 
people ‘his white-hot single-minded 
purpose, and by unstinted labour and 
self-sacrifice he soon gathered together 
a band of enthusiastic workers to 
found the Garden City Association. 
The small room in Chancery Lane 
where they met, with at first no re- 
sources whatever, became a genera- 
ting station of vital energy. Howard 
worked at the Law Courts and much 


and you can well imagine the exciting 
times they had. They were all kept in 
bounds by the generalship of the 
Chairman, and no rifts in the lute 
occurred. After much discussion and 
travelling a site was agreed upon. The 
Pioneer Company dissolved; First 
Garden City Ltd. was formed, and 
still holds the field. Negotiating for 
the site, with a number of owners, all 
in ignorance of what their neighbours 
were doing, was a romance in itself. 
It was skilfuily done; and thus Letch- 
worth, the first Garden City, came into 
being. 

Letchworth has remained true to its 
original purpose, in spite of all the 
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buffeting of turbulent life. In_ its 
course, valuable experience of all 
kinds, social, economic and vital, has 
been acquired, and those who ignore 
it or attempt to relegate it as a back 
number make grievous mistakes. It is 
a young, thriving community which 
has already sent out outstanding per- 
sonalities to the battle. 

The Association sponsored Welwyn 
Garden City also. The site had pre- 
viously been marked down as a desir- 
able one, and when the land suddenly 
came into the market in 1919 Howard 
again took a personal lead. With a 
few pounds from members of the 
Association he attended the sale, 
bought the land and then looked 
round for more money to complete 
the deposit! Well, the money was 
found and Welwyn Garden City, after 
a somewhat chequered career at first, 
became firmly established. The in- 
ternal administration differs from that 
of Letchworth, illustrating the fact 
that. the Garden City principle does 
not imply deadly uniformity, but en- 
courages variety and flexibility. Tak- 
ing a far-sighted view this is very im- 
portant. These New Towns, which 
we hope will rapidly grow in num- 
bers, should not be of one kind, 
either in their central organisation or 
in detail. They should keep clear of 
all party theory and so grow that the 
historian of the future can study how 
a planned community, as an economic 
and social entity, can best live. We 
may theorise, but none of us really 
know. 

Howard made it clear in his book 
that a good town needs a master-plan. 
From that germ has arisen modern 
town planning, until to-day every spot 
of our land is controlled by planning, 
except the land belonging to Govern- 
ment Departments. To meet the rapid 
growth of the idea our Association 
became the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association. We have created in 
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the planning system a vigorous infant, 
but we must see that it does not be- 
come a monster. Just now there are 
signs of indigestion. There is a 
Government Planning Department 
which has initiated a very bold new 
Act. We are in the position to help 
that Department, and through our 
touch with all sorts and conditions of 
men we must do this wherever we can. 
That may sometimes mean criticism. 
Government, to be healthy, needs 
careful watching and criticism. But 
criticism must be constructive and de- 
signed to make the use of land by the 
people so fruitful that no one will 
want to abandon the needed control. 


It seems to me that our work is first 
to help the New Towns wherever we 
can; second to see that New Towns 
are established wherever they are 
needed and can be built, and thirdly 
to be on the look out to initiate new 
work in the old towns. There ought 
to be a nucleus in every town of 
people who want to see new work 
done in the best way, and we should 
foster that nucleus and even create it. 

A vast field of work lies open be- 
fore us, needing all the help and 
money we can get. 

One other activity merits attention. 
Howard believed passionately in inter- 
national co-operation. An_ Inter- 
national Federation was formed be- 
fore the first World War, and has 
established itself with the devoted help 
of Sir Raymond Unwin, Sir George 
Pepler and others. Between the wars, 
and again since 1945, this Federation 
has had much influence in other 
countries. Its Congresses and tours, 
together with our own, are worth join- 
ing, because we have much to learn 
from other countries, and they from 
us. 

We rejoice in celebrating the jubilee 
of Howard’s book. He was a bene- 
factor of mankind. 
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The Caravan Problem 





EFFECTS OF NEW PLANNING ACT 





speculators. 











AN Excess of enthusiasm leads to 
bigotry and bigotry will always wreck 
the most excellent of movements. 

Few questions outside politics are 
open to such bigotry as caravanning. 

The municipal planner, faced with 
the hideous problem of shack develop- 
ment (which generally commences as 
a caravan site) and the gipsy nuisance, 
is Very prone to regard all caravan- 
ning as an abomination to be fought 
and exterminated, whilst the caravan 
enthusiast, supported by the Hobhouse 
report and the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England, will extol 
the virtues of his pastime (sic) mode of 
living, and insist that a caravan, far 
from detracting from the amenities of 
a region, will actually enhance its 
beauties; liken his home to a ship at 
sea, and demand complete freedom 
from control. 

It is from these two strongly op- 
posed views that the caravan problem 
arises. 

Whenever there are violently op- 
posed opinions it is wise to establish 
definitions. 

In the first place “Caravan ” has, 
so far, not been legally defined and 
the word would convey different ideas 


* 


Mr. W. O. Humphery, East Sussex County Planning Officer, con- 
tends that the “ moveable dwellings ” provisions of the 1947 Town 
and Country Planning Act have opened the door wide to land 
In this article he presents the point of view that 
abuses under the present powers may grow to such proportions 
that public opinion will demand some remedial action which may 
in turn lead to a tightening of control detrimental to the legitimate 
interests of caravanning and camping. 


By W. 0. Humphery 








to different people, and indeed, differ- 
ent ideas to the same person in 
differing contexts. An all-embracing. - 
definition would have to be so widely 
drawn as to include any habitation on 
wheels. Indeed, it does not seem to 
be possible to be more explicit than 
this. The standard trailer caravan of 
the Caravan Club has one axle, but 
this Club also recognises the self-pro- 
pelled luxury caravan on two axles, 
which in size and shape is not dissimi- 
lar to the converted pantechnicon or 
bus. 

Moreover, the degree of mobility 
differs enormously between various 
kinds of caravan (even when their 
owners mean them to be mobile) and 
although the caravanner, when extol- 
ling the virtues of caravanning, insists 
that he is a bird of passage, never 
settling in any position for more than 
a few days, he demands that he shall 
have a permanent winter pitch for his 
“land ship.” 

The question of definition has been 
hopelessly confused by the Public 
Health Act, 1936, Section 269 of 
which lumps together, as “ moveable 
dwellings,” caravans, tents and sheds 
in a definition so wide that it would 
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embrace almost every kind of struc- 
ture, from the shelter for the tuber- 
culous patient to the gipsy caravan. 

It was against this hopelessly con- 
fused background that planning con- 
trol under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, had to be devised, 
and in framing the General Develop- 
ment Order, 1948, the Minister had a 
very difficult task, a task made more 
difficult by the assurances he had 
given at the time of the passage of 
the Bill that camping would be safe- 
guarded. 

The problem is, moreover, very con- 
fused by the romanticism connected 
with “the call of the open road” 
which has figured so largely in litera- 
ture and song, and the educational use 
of camping by such excellent organi- 
sations as the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides. These latter movements have 
commanded such world-wide appro- 
bation and respect that the most 
violent opponent of camping and 
caravanning would agree that they 
must have the greatest possible free- 
dom to carry on their good work, and 
so, perhaps, it is not surprising that 





An overcrowded caravan site at Torbay, South Devon. 
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such freedom for camping generally, 
both by tent and caravan, should have 
been granted by the General Develop- 
ment Order, although it is open to 
doubt whether the result of the free- 
dom thus granted by the Order was 
foreseen at the time its provisions 
were framed. 

This freedom extends not only to 
the use of land for tents and caravans 
for an unlimited period by members 
of organisations holding a certificate 
of the Ministry of Health under Sec- 
tion 269 of the Public Health Act, 
1936, but also to the use of any land 
unoccupied by buildings by any per- 
son for the erection or placing thereon 
of moveable structures for a period 
not exceeding twenty-eight days in 
any one year, a period which by 
means of judicious shuffling of posi- 
tions can be extended indefinitely. 

The freedom from planning control 
granted by the General Development 
Order is also extended to freedom 
from payment of a development 
charge by the Town and Country 
Planning (Development Charge 
Exemptions), Regulations, 1948. 
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These provisions, together with the 
right conferred by the Order and Re- 
gulations, to erect fencing without 
planning consent or the payment of a 
development charge, have opened the 
door wide to land speculators who 
can enclose an area of land with 
corrugated iron fencing and let off 
plots for the siting of caravans at a 
rental of £1 a week or more. 

The result is that all the conditions 
which in the past have led to the 
shack colonies which have been so de- 
plored and which were gradually be- 
ing overcome by the strenuous appli- 
cation of planning control, have now 
been re-established, with the result 
that already in part of the south of 
England land has been enclosed by 
corrugated iron fencing seven feet 
high and is being let for moveable 
dwellings at exorbitant rentals, whilst 
in the same area small plots of land of 
sufficient area for a trailer caravan 
are being sold for that purpose at 
enormous prices. 

A little calculation: will show that 
with plots of 20 feet by 15 feet ten 
caravans could be accommodated for 
a year (in thirteen different positions) 


A converted vehicle marks the beginning of shack development. 
Camber Sands, near Rye, in the Battle Rural District. 





on one acre of land, which at a rental 
for each caravan of £1 per week 
would secure an annual income for 
the land owner of over £520, a use for 
which he had neither to obtain plan- 
ning permission nor pay a develop- 
ment charge. 

It is true that under Article 4 for 
the General Development Order the 
Minister, or the Local Planning 
Authority with the Minister’s consent, 
can make a direction requiring plan- 
ning permission to be obtained for 
such development and no doubt where 
abuses such as the one quoted arise, 
the Minister may be prepared to ap- 
prove such an Order, but the removal 
of development already established in 
consequence of permission granted by 
the Order can only be achieved by the 
payment of compensation by the 
Local Planning Authority under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. The payment of 
compensation for obliterating an an- 
nual rental of £520 an acre is a 
serious matter, and this provision of 
the Act must tend to perpetuate con- 
ditions against which, the municipal 
planner has been fighting for so long. 
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The abuses possible under the pre- 
sent powers may, of course, not be- 
come very widespread, but the induce- 
ments to the speculator are so great 
that this is hardly likely to be the case, 
and it is far more probable that they 
will grow to such proportions that 
public opinion will demand some re- 
medial action which may in turn lead 
to a tightening of control detrimental 
to the legitimate interests of caravan- 
ning and camping. There is only one 
way in which both the necessity for 
legitimate planning control to safe- 
guard the amenities of sea coast and 
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countryside and the requirements of 
the legitimate caravanner and camper 
can be met, and that is by way of 
suspended control similar to that 
which is the basis of the Regulations 
for the Control of Advertisements, in 
fine, to leave the caravanner and cam- 
per free of planning control and de- 
velopment charge unless and until the 
use of any particular site is challenged 
by notice from tHe Local Planning 
Authority, any refusal of permission 
as the result of such challenge to be 
subject to the right of appeal to the 
Minister in the usual way. 
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HE Student Planning Group, which 

has been formed under the auspices 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, now has a membership 
of nearly 100 students. The Group 
consists of students of Architecture, 
Surveying, Engineering, Planning and 
allied subjects who meet and discuss 
current planning problems. It is hoped 
to encourage not only the students at 
the various professional schools, but 
also the young people who are study- 
ing privately. 

After Sir George Pepler’s inaugural 
address on October 19th, the second 
meeting was held on December 7th, 
when Mr. F. J. Osborn spoke on 
“ Garden Cities.” He first dealt with 
the publication of Ebenezer Howard's 
book in 1898 and sketched in an in- 
teresting background of contemporary 
London life. Developing his thesis, he 
described the founding of Letchworth 
and the interest and difficulties which 
attended this project. Mr. Osborn 
wound up with a humorous descrip- 
tion of the uncontrolled growth of 
London and the problems of trans- 
port and traffic. 

The discussion that followed was 
extremely lively, and the speaker was 
kept busy answering questions and 
arguments. Questions ranged over the 
whole field of planning—from Frank 
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Lloyd Wright to the design of Swedish 
steel towns. 


It is hoped that the programme 
arranged to date for 1949 will attract 
many more students. Mr. Frederick 
Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., and Professor C. A. 
Hart, of the Department of Surveying 
and Photogrammetry, University Col- 
lege, London, will be speaking at meet- 
ings on February 17th and March 17th 
respectively. To start off the New 
Year a Film Show has been arranged 
in collaboration with the Central 
Office of Information. 

Many other activities are being ar- 
ranged for the Group, including a visit 
to the Planning Division of the 
London County Council, tours of the 
Greater London New Towns, and Mr. 
Osborn has agreed to conduct a tour 
of Welwyn Garden City some time 
during the spring. The existing Library 
facilities in. the Planning Centre are 
being reorganised, and it is hoped that 
during the coming year the Library 
will be of value to students. 

More details of the Group can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Student 
Planning Group. Any student can be- 
come a member at a fee of sixpence 
per annum, and all who are enthusiasts 
for good planning will be welcome. 


RONALD Fury. 
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Personal Notes 
*“° Information 


Satellite Towns for Colombo 

Ceylon is going ahead with housing. 
According to the proposed scheme for 
the regional planning of Colombo, there 
will be three satellite towns within a 
radius of ten miles of Colombo, provid- 
ing for an ultimate population of 30,000 
each. The draft regional planning scheme 
is expected to completed soon, and 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie is going to 
Colombo in February to advise on the 
scheme. The Trade Commissioner sug- 
gests that when the regional plan is 
implemented, the constructional work in- 
volved may provide opportunities for 
United Kingdom contractors. 


Traders in Planning Association 

To iron out any difficulties that’ may 
arise between traders and Derby Cor- 
poration officials over the working of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, Derby 
has formed what is believed to be the 
first Traders’ Joint Town Planning Asso- 
ciation in the country. Through delegates 
from 14 trade associations in Derby, the 
new body will represent some 8,000 
traders in the town, and the Chairman 
and Secretary will be responsible for 
contact with Derby Corporation’s Town 
Planning Officer and other officials. 


Glasgow Corporation Appointment 

Mr. Archibald G. Jury, F.R.1.B.A., has 
been appointed Director of Housing of 
Glasgow Corporation. Mr. Jury, who 
has been Principal Housing Architect at 
Liverpool under Sir Lancelot Keay’s 
regime since 1946, is 41 years old. He 
has also held architectural appointments 
in Middlesbrough, Gravesend and Taun- 
ton. Mr. Jury will be succeeding Dr. 
Ronald Bradbury, who was_ recently 
appointed City Architect and Director of 
Housing, Liverpool, on the retirement of 
Sir Lancelot Keay. 


R.LB.A. Awards 

The R.1LB.A. Distinction. in Town 
Planning has been awarded to Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, Mr. Herbert Jackson and 
Mr. T. F. Thomson. Mr. Thomson has 
been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association for a number of years. 


The late Dr. H. J. van der Bijl 


Dr. H. J. van der Bijl 

The death of Dr. H. J. van der Bijl, 
one of the outstanding figures in South 
African industry, was announced on 
December 2nd. Keenly interested in the 
residential environment of the worker, 
Dr. van der Bijl was largely responsible 
for the creation and planning of Vander- 
bijl Park—a town built in 1941 for the 
employees of a new Iron and Steel 
Works in the Transvaal. An article on 
Vanderbijl Park, written by Dr. van der 
Bijl, was published in the Summer 1947 
issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 


New Year’s Honours 

Alderman J. J. Adams, who is a mem- 
ber of the Country Towns Committee of 
the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, has been raised to the peerage. 
Mr. Eric E. King, Town Clerk of West 
Ham, has been awarded the 0.B.E., and 
Mr. A. B. Valentine the c.s. 


University’s New Planning Chair 

A Chair of Town and Country Plan- 
ning is to be established at Manchester 
University. The Court of Governors has 
given approval for Town and Country 
Planning, now under the Architectural 
Department, to become a separate de- 
partment offering facilities for an 
honours degree. 
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The Atomic Bomb and 


Industrial Location 


In these days of international uncertainty the following summary of a booklet 

recently published by the National Security Resources Board of the United 

States of America will give all planners and industrialists something 
realistic to think about. 


THE REPORT DEALS with the subject 
of the relocation of industry as a 
security measure against the atomic 
bomb. It describes the nature of the 
risk and indicates some action which 
industry might take, the basic idea 
being one of long-term planning. 


The staff of the National Security 
Resources Board does not pretend to 
know all the answers and lays down 
no hard-and-fast rules. It merely 
offers suggestions so that industry and 
Government, working as a team, may 


arrive at practical and economically 
feasible measures for the protection of 
both industrial facilities and the 
nation’s security. The purpose of the 
booklet is to suggest that industrial 
leaders think of strategic location or 
re-location of plant facilities as an 
essential factor in any plans for ‘plant 
expansion. 


There is no known military defence 
against the atomic bomb itself except 
space.. This makes it reasonable to 
assume that within the foreseeable 
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future no area in the United States 
will be immune from possible attack 
because of its location alone. This 
assumption, coupled with the know- 
ledge that the immobilisation of a 
nation’s basic industry destroys its 
capacity to defend itself, means that 
the highly concentrated areas of in- 
dustry and population will be the most 
vulnerable targets. Thus the location 
of industry assumes major proportions 
strategically, and it is obvious that dis- 
persion and decentralisation go a long 
way towards combating a potential 
enemy’s effort to cripple industrial 
capacity by any mode of attack. 


The scarcity of essential materials 
for the manufacture of atom’ bombs 
makes production so costly that it can 
be taken for granted that no country 
in the foreseeable future will ever 
have enough bombs to afford to use 
one on each city of as few as 50,000 
people or on a congested industrial 
site of less than five square miles. It 
is therefore essential to plan industrial 
expansion so that further urban con- 
centrations of more than 50,000 
people may be avoided. A programme 
of this type. must, to be economically 
feasible, fit into long-term planning; 
and the important thing is to see that 
efforts be directed to the development 
of a progressive dispersion plan built 
around normal expansion. 


Decentralisation of population and 
industry is already taking place in the 
United States. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in its study 
“Decentralisation of Industry” makes 
the following statement in this con- 
nection. 


“Thefe is a trend toward locating 
manufacturing plants in the smaller 
cities and towns. Cities and tqwns 
with 10,000 to 100,000 population are 
reported to be the most popular 
places for plants established from 
1940-47. Only one-third of the plants 
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built or acquired since 1940 are in 
cities of 100,000 and over. For plants 
established prior to 1940, close to half 
were if cities of that size. On the 
other hand, almost 30 per cent. of the 
plants established since 1940 are in 
towns of 10,000 or less, against only 
20 per cent. of the plants built before 
1940.” 

Trends towards decentralisation of 
industry and population are signifi- 
cant for several reasons and each of 
these trends influences the further de- 
velopment of others. Markets grow 
up in new areas and they in turn 
attract industry. New industry gives 
rise to new pools of highly skilled 
labour. 

Many industries are very depen- 
dent upon skilled labour, which is 
normally thought to be relatively im- 
mobile, but developments in decentra- 
lisation of population plus the grow- 
ing development in simplified manu- 
facturing techniques go far towards 
reducing dependence -upon localised 
supply of highly skilled labour. To 
these factors should be added the in- 
centive to movement that can be 
created for workers in the form of 
better working and living conditions. 


The whole problem of industrial 
location boils down to a common- 
sense application of the old adage 
about not putting all of one’s eggs in 
one basket. 


If the industrial facilities of the 
United States were effectively dis- 
persed, that fact alone would make 
an incalculable contribution toward 
the maintenance of peace because of 
the prohibitive expense of any enemy 
attempt to destroy this country’s 
ability to defend itself. 

Dispersion could contribute signifi- 
cantly toward outlawing war and the 
job of dispersion is one that industry 
must assume for both its own protec- 
tion and that of national security. 
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Basildon Designation Order. The Minis- 
ter of Town and Country Planning, after 
weighing the various submissions made 
to him, has decided to make a Designa- 
tion Order for Basildon with only a very 
slight modification. 

Certain objectors opposed the siting 
of a new town in the area of Laindon 
and’ Pitsea at all, but any new town 
designed to relieve the congestion of 
London must be sited beyond the outer 
edge of the Green Belt, and the Minister 
is satisfied that the site now proposed 
is the best that can be found in this 
sector of the Greater London area. 

It was also objected that an unneces- 
sarily large area had been designated for 
a town of some 50,000 persons. The 
Minister is, however, satisfied that, hav- 
ing regard to the amount and distribution 
of existing development within the area, 
and to the general topography of the 
site, the area to be designated cannot be 
materially reduced in size without serious 
risk of crippling the proper planning of 
the new town. 

The Port of London Authority re- 
quested that there should be consultation 
with them upon any proposal to dis- 
charge additional sewage effluent into the 
Thames and its tributaries ‘and creeks. 
In view of the Authority’s duties and 
powers in connection with river pollu- 
tion, the Minister will instruct the 
Development Corporation to consult 
with the Authority at an early stage in 
the formulation of any such proposal. 
The Minister also recognises the need for 
full and early consultation between the 
Development Corporation and the Essex 
Rivers Catchment Board, the drainage 
authority for the area: 

The area to be designated is that re- 
ferred to in the draft Basildon New 
Town (Designation) Order, except that 
the proposed boundary is to be amended 
in the neighbourhood of Vange and Pit- 
sea Creeks, with a resultant reduction of 
16 acres in the size of the area. The 
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area of land designated by the Order as 
now to be made is therefore approxi- 
mately 7,834 acres. 
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Merlyn C. Williams 


New Town Appointment. Twenty-eight- 
year-old Merlyn C. Williams, at present 
senior architect on re-development in 
Birmingham’s Housing Department, has 
been appointed architect to the New 
Town Development Corporation for 
Crawley. 
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First Development Plan. The first 
development plan and report to be sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning under the 1947 Act 
has been forwarded by West Sussex 
County Council. 

The plan is for the development of 
two miles of beach at Shoreham and 
Lancing as a residential area, with hotels 
and a lido. During the war the area 
was taken over by the military for battle 
training. Of a total of 733 houses, 433 
were demolished. Under the plan of Mr. 
J. G. Jefferson, County Planning Officer, 
the estate will be completely rebuilt. 
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Central Land Board Claims. The number 
of claims against the £300 million fund 
for loss of development values, and the 
ameunts already collected by the Central 
Land Board in development charges, 
were given by the Board’s Chairman, 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, K.c., at a 
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meeting held by the Town and Country 
Planning Association in November. 

Sir Malcolm said that so far 12,004 
claims had been made in the whole of 
Great Britain. Claims in Greater London 
were only 11 per cent. of this number, 
and in Scotland only 0.8 per cent. 30,700 
applications to assess development 
charges had been received, about 20,000 
in respect of dwelling-houses. Of these, 


-7,861 (26 per cent.) had been found to 


be exempt, and in 1,871 cases the charge 
was nil. About 5,000 had‘applied too 
long before their development was due 
to start. 

In all the Board had collected £132,932 
from 1,453 people—an average amount 
of £91. In Scotland the sum was £9,358 
from 212 people, an average of £44. The 
figure for Greater London was again 
quite small—£7,727. Already £5,123 had 
been paid back to single-plot owners. 
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Central Land Board Extend Time-Limit. 
The Central. Land Board announce the 
time-limit for putting in claims on the 
£300 million fund set aside under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
has been extended to June 30th, 1949. 

Previously the time-limit was March 
31st, 1949, the Board having power to 
extend until June 30th in individual cases. 
The extension now becomes general for 
all claimants, and a Regulation to that 
effect has been made. The Board em- 
phasize that under this new Regulation 
there is no power to extend the time- 
limit beyond June 30th, 1949. 
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Proposed New Town at Bracknell. A 
draft Designation Order for the creation 
of a new town at Bracknell has been 
issued. The new town is intended pri- 
marily to accommodate people from 
Southall, Brentford, Chiswick, Hayes, 
Harlington, Heston, Isleworth and 
Twickenham. The present population of 
Bracknell is some 5,000, and the town is 
thought to be physically capable of ex- 
pansion so as to accommodate. an addi- 
tional 20,000 people. Local employment 
will be provided so that the town will 
not become a dormitory suburb for 
London, Reading or Slough. 

White Waltham, some five miles north 
of Bracknell, was the site proposed for 
a new town in the Abercrombie Plan, 
but this suggestion was turned down be- 


cause it would have interfered with the 
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working of first-class agricultural land 
and. prevented the full use of White 
Waltham airfield. 

The Easthampstead Rural District 
Council, though agreeing with the pro- 
posal for the expansion of Bracknell, 
decided it could not undertake such a 
large project unaided, and consequently 
the creation of a Development Corpora- 
tion for the town has been proposed. 

Communications in tke area are good, 
and no railways beyond those needed 
for the general improvement of the line 
will be required, A by-pass road which 
will run north of the town has already 
been approved. 

Representatives of agricultural interests 
in the district were recently received at 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning to discuss the possible effects of the 
proposed new town on farmland. After 
their views had been closely considered, 
the decision was reached that no other 
site equally suitable for the development 
urgently needed to relieve the congestion 
in West London could be found. Such 
disturbance of farmland as cannot be 
avoided will be timed to take place as 
late as possible. 
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Agricultural Workers and Development 
Charges. Agricultural workers’ houses 
are to be exempt from the payment of 
development charges under the Town 
and Country Planning Act. 

Local authorities were told this by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning and details of special arrangements 
were given. Their effect is that if an 
agricultural worker’s house is built or 
enlarged no development charge will be 
paid. If the house is subsequently used 
for another purpose, such as a week-end 
cottage, then the charge becomes pay- 
able. Saving to local authorities’ rural 
housing schemes may amount, on paper, 
to £150 a house. 
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New Year Plan for South Wales. Reply- 
ing to a question in the House of Com- 
mons, the Parliamentary Secretary to the ° 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
Stated that the report of Mr. Alwyn 
Lloyd and Mr. Herbert Jackson on the 
outline plan for South Wales was now 
in the hands of the printers and would 
be available about the end of February. 
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and Post-War H ousing 


The Autumn issue of ‘*‘ Town and 
Country Planning” contained an 
article by Jack MacGougan entitled 
‘*The Londonderry Air” which 
stated that unemployment, poverty, 
bad housing and overcrowding are 
the general rule rather than the 
exception in Londonderry. In the 
following article Londonderry’s Town 
Planning Officer replies to some of 
the points raised by Jack MacGougan 
and the Housing Architect reports on 
post-war housing progress. 


MacGougan’s article published 

in TOWN AND ‘COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING of Autumn, 1948, primarily the 
political, or rather religious, war of 
nerves is dealt with. This war of 
nerves is introduced, in fact, on every 
possible occasion, and even the most 
technical matters are given a political 
or religious bias. No physical plan- 
ning can possibly erase this deep- 
seated bigotry prevalent in the citizens 
of Derry. 


Planning can be used as a stimulant 
in an endeavour to correct this bias, 
but in my opinion, as a stranger in 
the City, it will help very little. 

There are slums in Londonderry as 
in every other town and city in the 
British Isles, and those in London- 
derry are no worse and no better than 
in other towns. It should be noted 
that four of the five photos shown in 
Mr. MacGougan’s article are of the 
same area and are not a generalisa- 
tion as is implied from the text of his 
article. The slums in Derry are no 
worse, but are rather better, than 
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those slums which surround Glasgow 
or Liverpool. 

It is true that Derry City has a 
single industry background, which has 
been going for centuries, and for 
which it is famed—that is shirt-mak- 
ing. A male-employing heavy industry 
is badly required in the City, but it 
should be noted that, of 2,400 adult 
males at present unemployed, a very 
substantial number are self-employed 
in the greyhound industry, so that, 
although their names may appear at 
the local Unemployment Exchange as 
being unemployed, they are actively 
employed in the export trade of grey- 
hounds. 

According to my own information, 
received from an authentic source, the 
female shirt-operative wage is more 
inclined to be around £5 per week, 
than the £3 per week stated in Mr. 
MacGougan’s article. 


The statement that there are no 
good parks in Derry is fantastic. 
There are two good parks—one, 
Brooke Park, which is combined re- 
creation and garden, the area of 
which is 25 acres; and St. Columb’s 
Park in the Waterside which has an 
area of 66 acres and which has been 
left in its natural rugged state and is 
particularly attractive. Apart from 
these, there is an open area known as 
Meenan Park on which the Corpora- 
tion are at present laying down play- 
ing fields, children’s playgrounds, etc., 
etc. These are the three main open 
spaces, but there are many other 
smaller ones which could not be de- 
tailed in this article. 

With regard to Mr. MacGougan’s 
grand ideas of opening a Community 
Theatre, it is well known to the citi- 
zens that theatres have been opened 
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many times and closed because of 
lack of support. 


It is wholeheartedly agreed that the 
port of Derry is the natural outlet of 
Donegal, parts of Tyrone, parts of 
Co. Derry, and that its use as such has 
been restricted through partition. Sligo 
is a very poor substitute. Again the 
boundaries decided on when partition 
was made were based on politics and 
not physical features. 


The City of Derry is no more a 
special area than any other at the pre- 
sent time, and the suggestion that it 
should be declared as a Special Area 
is rather at variance with the rest of 
the article, which agrees that progress 
is hampered by religious bias. It is 
up to the City, which has a great 
potential, to stand on its own feet and 
not to be spoon-fed by the Ulster or 
the British Government. 

Derry City was the first authority in 
Northern Ireland to appoint a Plan- 
ning Officer and at the present time 
the progress made has been, although 
only on paper, as much as, if not 
more than, in the other planning 
authorities in Ulster. The most re- 


First completed houses on the Waterside Housing Estate. 






cent Government directive received 
by way of a recent speech of the 
Imperial Minister of Health, stated 
that overcrowding, slum-clearance, 
and the provision of one house per 
family was Priority No. 1. Under the 
present difficult conditions, and such 
a directive as this, the only effective 
physical planning which .can_ be 
undertaken is the correct location of 
new housing schemes and the provi- 
sion, in as far as is possible, of social 
facilities for these s¢hemes. This has 
been done in Derry City, and ° the, 
housing aspect is dealt with by the 
Housing Architect. 


Clearance areas have been declared, 
including those illustrated in Mr. 
MacGougan’s article, but until such 
time as houses are provided to get 
the people out of these slum proper- 
ties, no drastic action can be taken. 


With regard to the re-planning of 
the central areas, a scheme has been 
passed both by the Corporation and 
by the Government. As soon as it is 
possible to provide homes for the 
people who will be ousted by these 
proposals, they will be put in hand. ® 
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HOUSING PROGRESS 


In 1944 the Corporation acquired 
260 acres of land inside the City 
Boundary at Creggan for the purpose 
of a housing estate. The Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust approached the 
Corporation to arrange for the trans- 
fer of sufficient lands on this estate to 
permit of the erection of 250 houses. 
Following negotiations between the 
two bodies it was finally agreed that 
30 acres of land should be transferred 
to the Trust to erect 250 houses and, 
contemporaneously, to erect a further 
250 for the Corporation. 


Details of the layout of the new 
estate were ultimately agreed between 
technical officers of the two bodies, 
and the work on the roads and sewers 
commenced in October, 1945. 


The Creggan Estate has been laid 
out to accommodate 1,360 houses, 
with space reserved for Schools, Com- 
munity Centre, Shops, Public Parks 
and Allotments. 


At the time of writing 137 houses 
have been completed and occupied, 
and a further 400 are in various stages 
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of construction. The houses have been 
designed with accommodation yary-% 
ing from two to four bedrooms. Of? 
the foregoing houses mentioned, 2637 
are traditional type and the remainder 4 
are being constructed in “ No Fines ”- 


concrete. The aggregate for the wal- ™@ 


ling is rounded pebbles from the 


beaches of County Donegal, graded @ 


on the shore and transported a dis- — 
tance of 35-40 miles to the-site. The ™ 
first batch of 14 “ No Fines” houses = 
was recently completed and occupied. 7 
A feature of this type of construction 7 
is the complete freedom from conden- = 
sation. 


In addition to the foregoing the ~ 
Corporation has allocated a section of | 
the site for the erection of 76 perma- ~ 
nent aluminium houses, and the actual | 
preparation work has been completed 7 
and the sites are ready to receive floor 7 
slabs. Incidentally, this is the first ~ 
site so completed in Northern Ireland 
for its quota of 2,000 houses. 


The aluminium houses are bunga- 
low type, semi-detached, with a floor 
area of about 960 square feet. They 
have the following accommodation: 


View of Farran’s “ No Fines” concrete houses erected at Creggan Housing Estate. 














Aerial view of the Creggan Housing Estate. 


living-room 18 feet by 12 feet; two 
bedrooms, each 12 feet by 12 feet; a 
third bedroom 12 feet by 8 feet; 
kitchenette and bathroom. They are 
to rent at 12s. 6d per week, exclusive 
of rates. 


Plans are also in an advanced stage 
of preparation for the erection of 90 
four- and five-bedroom houses on this 
estate by the Corporation and tenders 
are to be invited in the New Year. 
How many local authorities in the 
British Isles and the new Republic of 
Eire would have the courage to erect 
six- and seven-apartment houses? The 
Housing Trust are in process of 
acquiring an additional 38 acres from 
the Corporation for the erection of 
400 houses, and it is hoped that the 
construction of roads and services will 
commence in the Spring of next year: 
They are also taking an additional 
eight-acre site for laying ‘out as a 
public park. 


The Corporation, at the moment, is 
negotiating with the main contractor 


for the completion of the entire 
estate within the next few years; this 
pre-supposes the erection of shops, 
and. the laying out of sites for playing 
fields. 


The Corporation has acquired 30 
acres of land in the Waterside area of 
the City, and has on hand a contract 
for the erection of 100 “ No Fines ” 
type houses, with the following 
accommodation: sitting-room, dining- 
room, three bedrooms, kitchenette, 
bathroom and separate W.C., with 
an overall area of 1,000 square feet. 
The first of these houses was com- 
pleted and tenants given possession on 
December Ist. 


Plans also are being prepared for 
an additional 138 houses on this site, 
and it is hoped to invite tenders in 
February this year. 


At:the Northern end of the City 
the Corporation has acquired 14 acres 
of land at Academy Road and 144 
acres at Northland Road for housing 














purposes. At Academy Road a con- 
tract for the erection of 82 houses has 
been awarded and the work is well 
under way; the first completed houses 
should be handed over in April, 1949. 


At Northland Road the site has 
been acquired by agreement and a 
tender accepted for site works. It is 
proposed to erect 78 aluminium 
houses thereon. 


The .Corporation has _ prepared 
plans for four-storey blocks of all- 
electric flats in a good-class residen- 
tial district of the City, with acccom- 
modation for 48 families of varying 
sizes. Land is at present being 
acquired by Vesting Order for this 
purpose. 

All the foregoing schemes at pre- 
sent in hand by the Trust and Corpo- 
ration involve permanent accommo- 
dation for 1,041 families. 


‘Regarding temporary accommcda- 
tion, 150 Arcon pre-fabricated bunga- 
lows have been erected and occupied. 


In addition, a former large Ameri- 
can Camp, about 14 miles from the 
City, has been’ converted into tem- 
porary living accommodation at an 
estimated cost of £200,000. The work 
was carried out and paid for by th2 
Northern Ireland Government. The 
hutments have been taken down and 
re-erected to suit their new use. These 
should not be confused with inferior 
British Nissen variety, as they are 
American Quonset type and have 
wood or asphalt floors, electric light 
and flush W.C.’s. Proper tarmac roads 
have been laid throughout and public 
street lighting is being provided. A 
bus service operates to the City centre. 
The entire. scheme of conversion, 
when completed in the New Year, will 
provide accommodation for 300 
families. A main sewer, discharging 
into the River Foyle, was laid by the 
Corporation at a cost of £10,000. 


Some existing mansions and empty 
houses have been taken over as tem- 
porary accommodation, and in all 429 
families have been temporarily accom- 
modated. 





The Housing Department of the 
Corporation has 2,677 applications for 
houses on its books; of this number 
429 applicants have been temporarily 
housed and 148 permanently—or 
about 21 per cent. of the total. Forty- 
three temporary hutments have still to 
be completed. Permanent houses out 
to contract total 729. Schemes are in 
course of preparation for 376 addi- 
tional houses or the provision of 
accommodation, temporary or per- 
manent, for 64 per cent. of the 
applicants. 


The Corporation has already sched- 
uled certain areas of slum property 
for clearance over the period of the 
next ten years, but is confining its 
attentions primarily to the relief of 
overcrowding, and in this respect its 
views appear to coincide with those of 
the British Minister of Health, who re- 
marked recently at Wakefield: ‘“ The 
first thing to be provided is: a home 
for every separate family . . . that 
must be done ‘before slums are 
cleared.” 


It is hoped this article will at least 
convince our English readers that 
things are not as bad as they are 
painted, and that the Londonderry 
Corporation, far from being an in- 
effective and inactive body, is doing its 
utmost to better the living conditions 
of the people of the city. 


A. T. MARSHALL, 
Town Planning Officer. 


W. E. TAYLOR, 
Housing Architect, 











QUALIFIED ASSISTANT required by 
well-known firm of chartered surveyors. 
Good opening for right type of applicant 
willing to specialise in town and country 
planning. Please apply, giving details of 
experience and age, to Mr. F. W. W. 
Pemberton, at Ball’s Grove, Grantchester, 
Cambridge. 
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FIFE NEW TOWN 


The names of the members of the 
Glenrothes Development Corporation 
have been announced. They are: Sir 
Hector McNeill, Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow (Chairman); Mr. John Sneddon, 
Convener of the Planning Committee of 
Fife County Council (Vice-Chairman); 
Lady Ruth Balfour, who lives in Bal- 
birnie, within the area of the new town; 
Major R. L. Christie, Vice-Convener of 
the Planning Committee of Fife County 
Council; Dr. L M. Gray, formerly 
general manager of Welwyn Garden 
City (and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Town and Country 
Planning Association); Mr. J. M. 
Mitchell, County Clerk of Fife; Bailie 
David Wright, Kirkcaldy Town Council; 
and Mr, James Wright, C.A. of Dundee, 
who has had experience of town plan- 
ning in U.S.A. 


EAST KILBRIDE PROGRESS 


The latest news from East Kilbride is 
that the Corporation has been able to 
buy the whole of the Torrance Estate 
which extends to about 1,850 acres and 
includes more than one-third of the pro- 
posed built-up area of the New Town. 
It will be remembered that the Mansion 
House, which now contains the offices of 
the Corporation, was bought last year. 
The policies include a beautiful glen in 
the valley of the River Calder, and it is 
intended that this area, together with the 
Mansion House, shall eventually form 
a public park for the New Town. 


The purchases have been expedited by 
the generous attitude of Mrs. Stuart 
Stevenson, the proprietor of Torrance 
Estate. It is interesting to recall that 
much of the credit of establishing the 
East Kilbride District as a dairy farming 
area is due to the work in the early part 
of the eighteenth century of Colonel 
Stuart of Torrance and Patrick Graham 
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of Limekilns. They encouraged agricul- 
tural development on the lands, erected 
new farm buildings, constructed and re- 
paired roads and carried out schemes of 
tree planting which have resulted in the 
pleasant East Kilbride countryside as it 
is to-day. 


SCOTTISH FORUM 


Less than a year ago the organisers of 
the Scottish Town and Country Planning 
Forum were in some doubt as to whether 
it was wise to carry on. The meetings 
this session have amply justified the de- 
cision to launch out on a rather more 
ambitious scale. The first meeting, at 
which Colonel Ronald Walker gave an 
exposition of the Act of 1947, drew an 
unexpectedly large attendance of people 
affected by the Act—and prepared the 
way for the nationally-organised Decem- 
ber. One-day School at which Mr. Haw- 
ley of the Department of Health for 
Scotland addressed an audience of just 
under five hundred people. 

Subsequent Forum meetings have 
attracted smaller audiences, but regular 
attenders report that the spirit of the 
discussions could hardly be improved 
upon. We are realising that the 1947 
Act, far from fulfilling and completing 
the work of the Association, has, instead, 
opened up vast new fields of endeavour. 

The work of the Forum, which aims 
primarily at sustaining a healthy group 
small enough for profitable discussion, 
would be less hindered if the authorities 
concerned would forthwith publish the 
full reports of the three Regional Plans. 
The Clyde Valley Plan in pérticular is 
long overdue. The Forum. programme, 
prepared in the summer in the reasonable 
expectation of a 1948 publication of at 
least two of the three Plans, has already 
had to be altered at least once. But we 
look forward, undeterred by this ex- 
traordinary paralysis of the organs of 
public communication, to some first-hand 
expositions—by Mr. Hugh MacCalman 
of the Clyde Valley Report; by Mr. 
Gordon E, Payne, author of the Plan for 
East-Central Scotland, and by Mr. 
Robert Grieve on the Inter-relationship 
of the Three Plans. 

A specially interesting and important 
meeting will be that addressed by the 
Earl of Balfour, Chairman of the Scot- 
tish Division of the National Coal 
Board, on “ The Future of the Scottish 
Coal-fields.” . 
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BROADCASTING 
AND THE HIGHLANDS 


The Asso¢iation, and all those who are 
working to enlist the interest and_parti- 
cipation of the people in “the remaking 
of the visible fabric of their everyday 
life,’ have reason to applaud the re- 
sponse of the B.B.C. in Scotland. A 
start was made last winter with a 
general series of informative discussions; 
and while the resumption of this activity 
is held up, as the Forum is held up, by 
the paralysis referred to above, at least 
two first-class items have concentrated 


attention on the Highlands and the rural | 


areas generally. The first was A. P. Lee’s 
hour-long feature on the work of the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, 
“The Strength of the Glens,” which re- 
vealed with dramatic force the surge of 
energy and hope in the small groups here 
and there of Highland people who are 
now tasting the first fruits of this new 
source of power. 

The secopd was a talk by that gifted 
broadcaster, Alastair Borthwick, on “Ex- 
periment in the Highlands.” It was a 
masterly exposition, in easy colloquial 
language, of a difficult subject. Three 
years ago, said Mr. Borthwick, I first 
heard of the Invergordon plan—to de- 
velop the port of Invergordon into a 
centre for light industry, powered by 
hydro-electricity and supplied by dolo- 
mite (magnesian limestone) from Loch 
Eribol—a highly speculative factor, yet 
to be proved—for the manufacture of 
magnesium. But now, he went on, the 
big news is that Invergordon is not to be 
proceeded with. Not because the dolo- 
mite is problematic—good reason in itself 
—but because something more important 
is happening. Then the speaker went on 
to sketch the project (described in a 
previous issue of these notes) now known 
as the Strathoykell scheme, to restore the 
’ agricultural and forest area round Lairg 
and” Ardgay: and he linked it up with 
the announcement of a projected De- 
velopment Area in Easter Ross, in which 
the agricultural and rural economy will 
be as carefully nursed as will any of the 
nascent light industry centres. 


Then the moral. We must not de- 


velop the Highlands in such a way as to 
drain all the people out of the glens. 
On the contrary. The strength of the 
glens must be restored first’ before the 
new industries arrive. 

And finally, some vigorous commen- 
tary on the extremely small scale of the 
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present operations, the very guarded 
neutrality of the Treasury, the lack of 
any central co-ordinating body for the 
Highlands (and the landward areas of 
all Scotland) as a whole, and the un- 
suitability of the Board of Trade’s De- 
velopment Area policy to the peculiar 
problems of such areas as Easter Ross. 

The trouble about these excellent pro- 
grammes is that they are heard only 
once, and, in the absence of a Scottish 
“ Listener,” are never printed. The value 
of them for associations like ours is the 
evidence they give that there is plenty 
of general knowledge and expository 
skill in the country if only we can make 
proper use of it. The defect of the 
Association as an agency of public en- 
lightenment is that the people who know 
can’t or won't talk (in public); and the 
people who have mastered the difficult 
art of adult education don’t know much 
about the highly technical aspects of 
physical and social planning. The B.B.C. 
is pointing the way to a belated marriage 
of true minds and ready tongues. 


COMPENSATION UNDER THE ACT 


There has been some vigorous letter- 
writing’ in the Glasgow Herald on the 
working of the new Act and, in particu- 
lar, on various-cases of possible hard- 
ship and anomaly. The conference taken 
by Mr. Hawley (referred to above) on 
these very points attracted a very large 
audience. Yet oddly enough the number 
of compensation claims from Scotland— 
claims on the £300,000,000 provided in 
the Act to meet cases of hardship—is 
very small, and far below the proportion 
from England. An estimate made some 
weeks ago gave the respective figures as 
11 per cent. from England and 0.7 per 
cent. from Scotland. What is the ex- 
planation of this disproportion? 


GLASGOW APPOINTMENT 


Mr. T. Findlay Lyon has been 
appointed Head of the new Department 
of Town Planning in the Glasgow 
School of Architecture. 

Mr. Lyon is at present lecturer in 
Town and Country Planning, King’s Col- 
lege, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He gained 
experience in Regional Planning on the 
Clyde Valley under Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie and Mr. R. H. Matthew, and 
on the North-East Regional Plan under 
Sir George Pepler and Mr. F. W. 
MacFarlane. 
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The Inn and the Garden City 


By Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister. 
Batsford. 5s. 


‘Tais most attractive booklet de- 
scribes with enthusiasm the Welwyn 
public-house policy. Good letterpress 
design and many fine photographs 
make it a joy to look at. The point of 
view is that of believers in the tradi- 
tion of the English Inn, who hold that 
the pernicious beer-house and gin- 
palace were symptoms of the hideous 
urban pattern of the Industrial Revo- 
lution rather than inherent in the use 
of alcohol. This, which may be called 
the Chestertonian-Christian view, has 
certainly gained ground at the expense 
of the Wesley-Christian view, or (if 
John Wesley is himself classed as a 
symptom of the Industrial Revolution) 
of Mahomet’s. Not everybody will 
agree. The Licensing (New Towns) 
Bill picks out the areas of most ideal 
environment for the strongest form of 
state control. It is useful to be re- 
minded just now that the improvement 
of environment was thought of by 
many temperance reformers as not 
less important than licensing laws. 


When Howard advanced the Gar- 
den City idea in 1898 there were 
powerful movements for national pro- 
hibition and for local option. In 1908 
a Local Option Bill passed the Com- 
mons and was killed by the Lords. 
The Scottish Local Option Act of 
1913 is still in force. Letchworth was 
given a non-statutory local option by 
First Garden City Limited; its resi- 
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dents have consistently voted against 
new licences. Howard had not advo- 
cated that. In his book he proposed 
limiting the number and regulating 
the character of public houses. Wel- 
wyn adopted his solution; or, more 
accurately, one of his solutions. For 
he was against standardising one 
method for all new towns. He 
thought a new town might conduct 
the liquor trade itself, and use the 
profits in relief of the rates or to pro- 
vide social facilities to enter into 
“the traffic.’ Or it might make 
arrangements with _ limited-profit 
catering companies whose managers 
should have no interest in sales of 
alcohol. 


Mr. and Mrs. McAllister say little 
about this historical background. They 
give, however, a full account of the 
admirable public houses of Welwyn. 
The four houses on the Garden City 
Estate are owned and managed by a 
special company formed under agree- 
ment between the Estate Company 
and a brewing firm of enlightened 
views. As sole landowner the Estate 
Company could make terms govern- 
ing the number, size and character of 
licensed houses, and the provision of 
meals and recreational facilities as 
well as drinks. ‘Of the four houses, 
two are new ones of excellent design 
on garden sites; the two old ones suc- 
cessfully retain the atmosphere of 
country inns. After a couple of drinks 
in any of these places the McAllisters’ 
glowing description of them might 
not seem extravagant. 


A fuller study of the subject, how- 
ever, is required for a.judgment on 
the policy adopted. Fires of conflict- 
ing opinion would rage around any 
solution whatever. At Letchworth 
socially-minded moderate drinkers re- 
sent the absence of public houses in 
the town centre. Some non-abstainers 
who might be good citizens abstain 
from residence in the town. At Wel- 
wyn it is a frequent criticism that all 
the pubs on the Estate are owned by 
ene brewing firm. If there is, as 
sometimes there must be, discontent 
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with a particular management, custo- 
mers think the defects would be more 
quickly corrected by competition. 
Those who do not hold that all beer 
is poison are disposed to think some 
beers more poisonous than others, 
and like a choice. The sentiment 
against local monopoly will persist if 
a state monopoly replaces a commer- 
cial one—enlightened though both 
may be. The principles of limitation 
and design are not resented. But 
there is room for variety in the 
methods of applying them. 


No reference is made in this book- 
let to the recommendations of the 
New Towns Committee, whose Final 
Report (1946) suggested a further 
stage in associating the provision of 
meals with that of drink. Old centres 
often have too many drinking places. 
New centres may have too few. The 
concentration of customers in over- 
large houses may reproduce some of 
the features that modern policy. seeks 
to correct, even though each has its 
sandwich-bar or dining-room.. The 
Committee, accepting the view that it 
is the town environment that matters 
most for the promotion of temper- 
ance, proposed a freer licensing of 
restaurants that are primarily eating- 
places. It is an amazing anomaly in 
English policy that small restaurants 
with beer and wine licences exist in 
serried ranks in London, and can 
scarcely be found at all in small 
towns. If you want a social meal, 
with the possibility of a drink, you 
have to go to a public house where 
cooking is usually at best a secondary 
consideration. 


Valuable as the Welwyn experience 
is, therefore, there is room for further 
experimentation in the details of licen- 
sing policy in New Towns. The 
Corporations of these towns, which 
have public responsibility for provid- 
ing the facilities for all aspects of 
social life therein, might well be en- 
trusted with the task of working out 
their own policies in this field, taking 
into consideration local ideas and 
preferences. F.J.O. 
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Sand and Gravel Report 


Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Sand and Gravel — Parts 1 and 2. 
H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d. 


Between the two wars the sand 
and gravel industry underwent an 
enormous expansion and it seems 
likely that it will expand still further. 
In 1919 gravel was used mainly for 
road metal, and the recorded yearly 
output for Great Britain was less than 
two million cubic yards. By 1938, 
owing mainly to the increased use of 
concrete in building, production had 
risen to 23 million cubic yards and 
by 1943 to 27 million. Since the lat- 
ter date, when defence requirements 
were at a peak, demand has fallen off 
somewhat, but it is probable that this 
is only a temporary check—the Minis- 
try of Works estimate that as building 
reconstruction gets under way demand 
will rise to between 34 and 38 million 
cubic yards and may go even higher; 
thereafter, it is anticipated, demand 
will be stabilised at about 30 million 
yards. Moreover, there is a steadily 
increasing demand for graded supplies 
as a result of recent developments in 
building and engineering practice 
which require high-quality sand and 
gravel. 


This heavy demand presents serious 
problems for the town and country 
planner, and in 1946 the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning set up a 
committee of experts to make recom- 
mendations as to the planning control 
of sand and gravel workings. The 
first two parts of their report now 
published are entitled “‘ General Sur- 
vey’ and “Greater London.” Later 
parts will deal with each of the other 
gravel producing areas of England 
and Wales in turn. 


It is commonly thought that gravel 
reserves are ample and that the sterili- 
sation of a particular area is of 
minor importance. This apparently is 
not so. Not only has the greatly in- 
creased demand to be considered, but 
many areas marked “gravel” on 
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geological maps are not workable on 
a commercial basis. Another factor 
is the heavy cost of transporting 
gravel in relation to its intrinsic value, 
so that there is a tendency to work as 
many areas as possible. 


The Committee naturally give a 
good deal of attention to the damage 
to amenity and agriculture that re- 
sults from gravel working. Some loss 
of amenity is inevitable during the 
actual process of gravel winning, but 
this can be reduced by planting trees 
and by siting machinery at a suitable 
distance from neighbouring houses. 


The Committee are of opinion that- 


the effect of these improvements 
would be greatly enhanced if the pub- 
lic came to feel that the extraction of 
gravel is a necessary industrial pro- 
cess and that the damage will be only 
temporary. If the public are confident 
that under planning control exhausted 
workings will no longer be left in a 
ruinous and unsightly condition, but 
that appropriate measures of after- 
treatment will be insisted upon, the 
more readily will they accept the tem- 
porary damage to amenity. 


The agricultural problem is a more 
difficult one, but the report points out 
that the surface can in many cases be 
reconstructed so as to permit a re- 
sumption of agriculture; this is borne 
out by recent experiments in the culti- 
vation of sub-soil, for instance, in the 
iron ore fields of the Midlands. None 
the less, the conflict of interests is’ not 
an easy one to resolve. After careful 
consideration the Committee came to 
the conclusion it would be best to re- 
serve indefinitely for agriculture those 
tracts where gravel soils afford pecu- 
liarly favourable opportunities for 
market gardening. But where the 
threat to agriculture comes from 
building development, the reservation 
for agriculture should be terminated 
early enough for arrangements to be 
made to work the gravel and to recon- 
dition the site before it is needed for 
building. 


The problem in Greater London is 
particularly acute. It is anticipated 
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that the future demand for sand and 
gravel in this area will be about one- 
third of the national total, that is 
about 12 million cubic yards in the 
peak years and stabilising at about 10 
million cubic yards. The demand for 
so great a quantity of gravel will in- 
evitably clash with many other im- 
portant requirements. Besides the 
protection of amenity and agriculture, 
there are heavy demands for land to 
be considered on account of building, 
playing fields, new roads, the Green 
Belt, etc. The Abercrombie Plan sug- 
gests, albeit tentatively, that sand and 
gravel working for the supply of 
Greater London should be relegated 
to more distant areas such as the Chil- 
terns and the Bagshot beds in Surrey. 
The Sand and Gravel Committee re- 
ject this suggestion—they point out 
that reserves are not so large as the 
Abercrombie Plan assumed, and they 
consider that, even if it were desirable 
on general planning grounds, the re- 
sult would be to increase the cost of 
sand and gravel to the consumer by 
between 20 and 40 per cent. as a re- 
sult of the extra cost of haulage The 
Committee therefore propose a care- 
fully phased scheme of development. 
They recommend that, where it has 
been decided to use gravel-bearing 
land for some other purpose than 
agricultural development, the gravel 
should be extracted and the site re- 
conditioned before it is handed over to 
its ultimate use. Only where the con- 
flicting form of land use is so urgent 
that the prior use of working of gravel 
and after-treatment cannot be arranged 
should sterilisation be allowed. 


Although the measures proposed by 
the Committee should remove many 
of the evils which would otherwise 
accrue from sand and gravel working 
near to London, further consideration 
should perhaps be given to the Aber- 
crombie .proposal that production 
should be concentrated farther afield. 
The economic considerations put for- 
ward by the Committee are impor- 
tant, but they should not be the sole 
consideration, and in the interests of © 
good planning even a substantial in- 
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crease in the cost of sand and gravel 
would be worth while. 


Fundamentally, of course, the prob- 
lem is that of a London. that has 
grown so big that there is not enough 
land in the neighbourhool to meet the 
essential needs of housing, social ser- 
vices, open spaces, market gardening 
and essential mineral: development. 
The Sand and Gravel Report brings 
the town planner once more up 
against the queston whether sufficient 
is being done in the way of decentrali- 
sation. The Sand and Gravel Commit- 
tee could hardly be’ expected to take 
this consideration into account—it 
could not very well do other than to 
proceed on the basis of the demand 
for gravel as estimated by the Minis- 
try of Works. But the Government in 
considering this report cannot escape 
the difficult task of thinking again 
about the distribution of population 
and the economic conditions which 
have produced the present distribution 
of population. A. E. TELLING. 


An Introduction to Planning 


With reference to the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. 
By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. 
Cleaver-Hume Press, 12s. 6d. 


Booxs on the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, are coming from 
the presses in increasing numbers. So 
far they have fallen into two classes— 
the introductory guide which does 
little more than warn the professional 
man that here is something in which 
he ought to take an interest, and the 
weighty legal volume which crushes 
the interest of all save the most 
earnest seeker after knowledge. - The 
world is still waiting for a readable 
book which will explain the Act in 
plain English to the intelligent layman 
and yet go into sufficient detail to be 
a reliable guide for the busy profes- 
sional man or local government 
official. 

Mr. Clarke has chosen to cast his 
little introduction in the mould of 
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the weighty legal volume, paraphras- 
ing and commenting section by 
section; the result, so far from giving 
the best of both worlds, is a work 
which is not entirely satisfactory. 
There are some passages where only 
a diligent study of the Act itself or 
a sound previous knowledge will 
enable the reader to distinguish 
paraphrase from comment; other pro- 
visions of the Act which cry out for 
explanation are presented in the 
baldest summary. On page 82, for 
example, we are told that “the 
Treasury scheme may recognise other 
circumstances affecting interests in 
land, including the rights to payments 
of mortgagees.” What are these rights? 
The effect of this Act in the mort- 
gagee’s interest and his right to receive 
a payment out of the £300 million are 
questions of great interest to the prac- 
tising estate agent: the answers are 


not immediately clear, though easily , 


ascertainable by anyone who wishes 
to write a commentary on the Act, 
and this is exactly the kind of point 
on which the student feels that he is 
entitled to receive some help from his 
commentator. 


To take only one more example, the 
treatment of “ dead-ripe ” and “ near- 
ripe” land, a subject of the widest 
interest to all builders and many land- 
owners, could hardly be more super- 
ficial. There is no comment on the 
one pitfall (in Section 80 (3) (c)) for 
anyone who attempts to base his 
claim to a certificate on the evidence 
of a building application, and it is 
misleading even to suggest that the 
average estate developer is likely to 
get a certificate for much, if any, of 
his land. And anybody who likes to 
bet his whole fortune to the profits 
Mr. Clarke is likely to make from 
this book that there are not and never 
will be any regulations dealing with 
“ near-ripe ” land will be on a safe 
bet. 

A more complete _ bibliography 
would have assisted the student greatly 
and added to the value of the book. 

Readers who- are interested in 
like to compare the 


sources may 
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vertical interval. 


and Drainage schemes. 


TEL : REGent 5211 (3 lines). 
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passage on page 82 of the book en- 
titled “Payments to Landowners,” 
with paragraphs 26 to 29 of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning’s explanatory memorandum to 
the Town and Country Planning Bill, 
1947 (Cmd. 7006). 
WILLIAM Woop. 


Design in Civil Architecture 


By A. E. Richardson and Hector O. 
Corfiato. Volume 1. Elevation Treat- 
ment. English Universities Press Ltd. 
32s. 6d. 


TL woutp be the last person to deny 
the value of past work in the evolu- 
tion and development of contem- 
porary architecture, but I require a 
more definite attitude towards archi- 
tecture than the authors of this book 
evince in covering the historical range 
of elevational treatment, especially as 
there are no plans with which to 
explain the elevations. 

Many years ago Professor Richard- 
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son made me fall in love with English 
monumental architecture in a work 
that was at great pains to discover for 
me the essential quality of the matter; 
Letarouilly did the same through the 
immaculate presentation of Roman 
palaces: I was made aware of archi- 
tecture by being absorbed into works 
of art. 

The present authors’ bias is towards 
what is known as the Beaux Arts 
tradition, and they are clearly most 
happy, as their marginal comments 
show, when dealing with the classical 
architecture of Italy and France. 
Their aim is to make a catalogue 
raisonné of design motifs as a guide 
for architects to-day, but the drawings 
are not, in my opinion, sufficiently 
good, or detailed, or dazzling, or 
whatever other quality would be 
needed to sustain and hold interest 
long enough for a lasting impression 
to be felt by the reader, and the selec- 
tion is too indiscriminate. 

I think there is danger in holding up 
to students of to-day the classical 
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approach as the only sure and safe 
way to a solution. Both the struc- 
tural and the social foundations of 
classical architecture are now absent, 
the one due to the concentration of 
vertical forces in point supports, and 
the other to the great changes in 
political and economic life. Archi- 
tecture has therefore made a severe 
break with the past, and has had to 
evolve a new set of proportions, which 
have so little in common with the 
classical vernacular, as we know it in 
Europe, that a little classical know- 
ledge might be a dangerous thing. 
Indeed, a study of Gothic architecture, 
where structure plays a dominant part 
and the interior commands the whole, 
could be of greater use to a student 
to-day. 

Nevertheless, it is a pleasure to turn 
the pages on one after another known 
building, envying the architects of 
times with so rich and varied a 
vocabulary, such founts of running 
enrichment, the small talk between 
moments of action. But we must 
remember its decline and recognise, 
however sadly, that there is neither 
the means nor the need for this 
beautifully elaborated architectural 
grammar and syntax in our contem- 
porary life. Richness and depth of 
expression we stand in great need of, 
but they must come out of a study of 
the twin programmes presented to us, 
aided by discriminating affection for 
past beauty and a very lively appre- 
ciation of abstract form. 


MAXWELL Fry. 


Aerial Photography in 
Urban Planning and Research 


By M. C. Bunch, Jnr. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, London, Geoffrey Cum- 
berledge. 16s. 


= who are concerned with 
Physical Planning often sadly neglect 
to use the invaluable aids with which 
science presents them. Foremost 
among these neglected aids is the 
Aerial Survey. None who read this 
American résumé of the vital part 
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which aerial photography can play in 
Planning and Research should remain 
any longer in doubt about the need to 
employ it to the full. 

The book commences by dealing in 
general terms with the scope and use 
of aerial surveys; it goes on to explain 
in detail some applications of aerial 
photography to such matters as hous- 
ing clearance, selection of road routes, 
land drainage, identification of build- 
ings, and the courses and nature of 
waterways. It cites numerous ex- 
amples, one of interest being that 
““New York City’s Department of 
Sanitation used aerial photographs, 
taken before and after Wards Island 
sewage treatment plant began opera- 
ting, to show the disappearance of 
evidence of pollution in the water.” 
Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
value of aerial photographs to bridge 
gaps in the cover provided by accu- 
rate maps. While no real guidance is 
extended on the important question of 
costs, some useful relative information 
is given. Among the many justifica- 
tions sensibly advanced for air surveys 
is the entertaining report that “in six 
Connecticut towns the use of air 


-photographs resulted in the discovery 


of 1,237 residences, 12,534 garages 
and barns, and 13,866 lots which were 
escaping taxation.” The second part 
of the book is intended “ to provide in 
a single source .. . the information 
required for an understanding of air 
pictures and ability to read and use 
them,” and it goes far to achieve this 
object. In both parts the material and 
arguments are excellent, and the work 
is well worth the attention of all those 
in any way concerned with Planning. 

It is, therefore, a great pity that the 
writing is so bad that it detracts con- 
siderably from both the pleasure and 
the profit of reading this book. Fre- 
quent use is made of phrases such as 
“the seasons when foliation is not so 
dense,” “general multiple-purpose 
stereophotographic coverage,” “com- 
prehensive real property inventory 
surveys,’ “urban wide locational 
probabilities,’ “multitudinous man- 
made structures,” “utilisation of plots 
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In earlier times the only sources of knowledge, apart from private 
collections, were the libraries in colleges and religious institutions. Even 
these were limited to the privileged few who had the leisure or calling to 
devote themselves to study. A distrustful age, which classed scholars with 
vagabonds, often insisted that the books should be chained. 


Years of financial experience have made Lloyds Bank, too, a store- 
house of knowledge — always freely available. It is equally at the service 
of a vast‘corporation confronted by an obscure problem of international . 
finance and of the private customer worried about a small investment. 
Every customer of Lloyds Bank is offered the same courteous help and 


shrewd judgment. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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for athletics.” When these phrases are 
coupled with verbosity (one sentence 
in the book runs to 102 words) the 
results make heavy reading. 


FRANK LAYFIELD. 


Mapping for Planning 


E. B. Wilkens. Public Administration 
Service, U.S.A. 


, pamphlet is small, almost un- 
illustrated, uninteresting and expen- 
sive. It deals primarily with land-use 
notation, and it is an attempt to put 
forward a standard which may be 
acceptable to a majority of those 
cencerned with planning in America. 
No mention is made of the scale of 
maps to which reference is made, no 
colour chart is included to show the 
colours mentioned, nor are any ex- 
amples included. The chief interest 
of this pamphlet in this country 
should be to enable us to see how 
much sounder has been the work of 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning on this subject. 


FRANK LAYEFIELD. 


Flooring Materials 


F. R. S. Yorke and C. R. Fowkes. 
Faber & Faber Ltd. 42s. 


Tue scope of this book is very ex- 
tensive, and all flooring materials, 
whether at present available or likely 
to be available in the near future, are 
included—from carpeting to cast iron. 
Few in this country have had the 
opportunity of using some of the 
materials dealt with, but the perma- 
nent reference value of the book is 
assured by the inclusion of these. 
The increasing complexity of the 
technique of building has made a 
series of such specialised information 
books more and more essential. The 
subject could have been approached 
in other ways; for instance, all the 
uses of one particular material could 
be grouped, and this has, in fact, been 
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done in the case of glass. However, 
there seems little doubt that the com- 
parative method adopted by Mr. 
Yorke and Mr. Fowkes is the more 
satisfactory, as in this way an un- 
biased finding as to the merits of any 
material for a specific purpose is likely 
to be the outcome. 

In this book we have a_ well- 
organised and consistent plan putiiato 
print whereby each building material 
that is suitable for flooring is treated 
on a comparative basis which makes 
an assessment of its relative suitability 
for any given purpose easily decided. 

The manner in which the informa- 
tion is set out is in some ways like the 
table in Post-War Building Studies 
No. 1—Housing Construction, but the 
analysis is much fuller with additional 
headings and, of course, the range of 
materials complete instead of very 
limited. 

The two broad categories are joint- 
less and jointed, and in the latter 
section the table giving properties of 
flooring timbers is particularly valu- 
able. 

A short chapter is devoted to diffi- 
cult problems and gives warnings of 
the pitfalls that exist in floors for 
specialised purposes. 

The last section of the book is de- 
voted to a schedule of recommended 
materials for every type of room and 
building, and this will be of great 
value for speed of reference. 

The British Standard Specifications 
and The Codes of Practice are listed 
for each material where these exist, 
and a comparative schedule of costs 
is given. However, the latter, like all 
such guides, should be treated with 
much reserve, and in some cases a far 
greater range of price difference for 
the same material is likely to occur 
for widely differing quantities and in 
isolated localities. 

The diagrammatic illustrations are 
very clear and concise, and the photo- 
graphic ones well chosen architectur- 
ally, although the great difficulty of 
photographing floors is made clear in 
many of them. ; 

HAMILTON CROAKER. 
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of This town has perfect listening by private wire 
u- 

ADIO listeners in this town enjoy | Rediffusion’s expert technicians. Very 
fi- R perfect reception of broadcast pro- | slight evidence of wiring is visible, 
of grammes by private wire—without | and no damage is caused to house 
or radio sets. property. Electricity is not necessary, 

The Rediffusion service relays B.B.C. | because Rediffusion supplies its own 
e programmes by wire direct from the | Current. 

- studios to a loudspeaker in each sub- Subscribers in more than 50 towns 
od scriber’s home. This system ensures | where the Rediffusion Service already 
id perfect reproduction of programmes | operates have their equipment main- 
at and freedom from any local electrical tained in perfect condition free of 

interference caused by trams, trolley- | charge, and pay only a small weekly 
1s buses, or domestic electrical equipment. | rental to cover all running expenses. 
d Nor can weather conditions spoil the | The most recent developments in the 
t quality of reception. Programmes are | iechnique of wired broadcasting are 
rs monitored by highly skilled engineers in | incorporated in the service with no 
ts order to maintain correct levels of | additional cost to the subscriber, who 
iH volume and tone. never has to worry about worn-out 

h The service is easily installed by | parts, batteries or maintenance bills. 
ir 
: IFFUSION 
: RED 
a BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE LTD. 

serves the following areas 

e ABERCARN, ABERTILLERY, BANGor (Co. Dows), Bancorp, Barrow, BEEsTon, Bitston, BLackPoon 
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yy MarpsTonE, Maroate, MertHYR, MorecAMBE, NEWBURN, NEWCASTLE, NEWPORT (MoN.), NORTH 
SHIELDS, NOTTINGHAM, PENARTH, PLYMOUTH, FRESTWICH, PRESCOT, PoNTYPRIDD, PONTYPOOL, 

f Ramscate, Ruonppa VaLiey, Rocupace, RoTuerHam, St. HELENS, SALTASH, SOUTHAMPTON, SOUTH 

SHIELvs, STRETFORD, SUNDERLAND, SwaNnsEA, WALLASEY, WALLSEND, WEDNESFIELD, WHITLEY Bay, 

n WOLVERHAMPTON. ALSO IN MALTA AND TRINIDAD. * Special service to flats and hotels 
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LETCHWORTH 








Planned Industry 
amid Idyllic 
Surroundings 


@ A GARDEN city which really lives up to its two- 
fold title—that is the Letchworth of to-day—the happy 
result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date 
lines, the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural 
and the industrial. 


@ Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North’ 
Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial 
enterprise. 


@ Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings it is among the most 
delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and the’ 
residential elements are not allowed to clash ; modern 
factories—themselves pleasing, as all things well-designed 
for their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full 
consideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


@ Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In ~ 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, 
work and home life, are balanced and blended. 


@ Letchworth sets an example which may well lead 7 
to new National standards of useful, profitable, contented © 
living. 








IRST GARDEN 
CITY LIMITED 
have an expert staff 
to advise persons 
interested. Enquiries 
are welcomed and 
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attention is given to 
each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY Ltd. 
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